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CHAPTER I. 

OUR OLD HOME. 

' Home, home, sweet, sweel home ; 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place hke home.' 

9r was drawing near the time of the summer 
holidays, and we were looking forward to 
them more than ever that year, for we were 
all going down to spend them at a farmhouse near our 
old home. We did not even call it our ' old ' home ; 
when we spoke of it, we talked of going home ; for 
though we had lived at Holywell House for nearly four 
years now, we had never learned to call it home. Our 
home was in the wild, weird Marsh regions, so grandly 
sung by our great English poet, so commonly con- 
demned by those who know them slightly, or not at all. 
We were nine in family altogether : my mother, my 
eldest brother, who was abroad, myself, and six younger 
ones ; — Margie, who was going to leave school that 
summer; Anthony, or Tony, as he was generally called ; 
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Birdie, whose real name was Mabel ; Mary, Mervyn, 
and Christie, short for Christopher. 

Birdie and Mary were twins, not quite twelve years 
old, and the two little boys were nine and eight ; Tony 
was just sixteen. But we had an unexpected addition 
to our party. 

About a week before the day fixed for our departure, 
when I went into mamma's room after breakfast, I 
began, as my custom was, to turn over her letters, and 
see if there were any among them I should like to read. 

*Mary Wilmot, mamma,' I remarked, on coming to 
one directed in a large scrambling hand ; ' what does she 
want ? ' 

* Oh, you had better read that,' said my mother ; ' it 
is about those children of Mr. Ellis's.' 

It was from an old friend of ours, who had been 
married about a year. Her husband, who was some 
years older than herself, was one of the tidiest men I 
ever saw ; and when a man is tidy, he is so very tidy. 
This being the case, it was no wonder that I exclaimed 
as I read the following sentence : — 

* Mr. Ellis went suddenly abroad about a month ago, 
and has asked us to receive his two children here for 
the holidays.' 

Now Frank and Katie Ellis were two children whom 
I had never seen since they were babies, but I had 
heard a good deal about them, and knew that Frank at 
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least was considered to be one of the most tiresome 
children possible for his age. They had been allowed 
to have their own way very much at home, and the 
result had been, as usual, to make them little plagues 
to all who had to do with them. But the letter went 
on to say that Mary Wilmot and her husband had been 
suddenly sent for to the north, because her mother was 
very ill ; and the end of it all was, would we take care 
of the children instead of the Wilmots ? 

' I suppose they must go with us,* said my mother, as 
I finished the letter in silence. ' Write to Mary, Bride, 
and tell her by all means to send the children here. 
After all, we can put up with them much better than 
she could.' 

' Oh dear, yes ! * I exclaimed ; ' and they may not be 
so bad after all. Perhaps school has tamed them a 
little.' 

It was finally arranged that Frank and Katie Ellis 
were to arrive on the same day as Margie, who was 
coming home from school for good ; and on the follow- 
ing day we were to go down to the Marsh, Tony would 
join us in July, as his holidays did not begin till then. 

I went in the pony-carriage to meet them at the 
station, and Margie appeared directly the train stopped, 
but there were no children with her. 

'I looked out for them at Waterloo, Biddy,' said 
Margie, 'but could not see them anywhere.' 
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At that moment two little things, about nine and ten 
years of age, tumbled out of a third-class carriage ; the 
boy rushed off to the luggage van, and the little girl 
came timidly towards us. I went forward to meet her. 

' Are you Katie Ellis ? ' I asked, taking the small cold 
hand in mine, and feeling, as she answered only by a 
quick, shy nod, that however much she might be in need 
of teaching, this child could never be wilfully rude or 
violent. She greeted Margie much in the same way, 
and then Master Frank came up with his hands in his 
pockets. 

' We've been saving money ! ' he called out in a loud 
tone, without taking off his hat or greeting us in any 
way. * Look ! ' and he pulled out a handful of silver. 
*It*s all that difference between third and first from 
Waterloo ! * 

'Had you leave to take your sister third-class.?* I 
asked. But Frank only laughed, and jumped up into the 
cart, which was being piled up with luggage outside the 
gate of the platform. * Tm going to ride home in this,' 
he announced, flicking the whip very near the donkey's 
ears. 

' No, Frank ; you are not,' I said quietly. * Put down 
that whip, and come out with us the other way.' 

Frank looked at me for a moment as if he were going 
to be rude ; but seeing that I meant to be obeyed, he 
put down the whip unwillingly, and followed us through 
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the station into the road, where my small sister Birdie, 
serenely important, was taking care of the pony. 

'Jump out, Birdie dear, now,' I said, 'and get into 
the back with Frank and Katie.' 

Birdie carefully descended, and, after shaking hands 
very properly with the two children, made a dash at a 
cluster of wild roses in the hedge, which she had been 
longing to gather. 

*My dear Birdie, you can't possibly reach it/ ex- 
claimed Margie. * I'll get it for you in a moment' 

* I'll get it for her,' said Frank, rushing gallantly to 
Birdie's help with a huge pocket-knife. 

'What do you want it for?' he asked, as he received her 
thanks for a long trailer covered with bud and blossom. 

' To put in my hat,' replied Birdie, taking off that 
huge flapping article, and shaking back her long fair 
curls. ' Biddy, I want a pin, please.' 

' Girls are so conceited,' said Frank, turning away 
with a look of great contempt. 

Birdie coloured furiously ; the accusation touched her 
in a tender point, and this time was entirely undeserved. 
However, she kept her temper very well, and the three 
children climbed into the back seat without further 
remark. 

They were a great contrast in looks. Frank was very 
dark, with closely cropped black hair, small restless 
black eyes, and a sallow skin. Birdie, who sat between 
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them, was a head taller than either, and her sunny- 
flaxen curls came below her waist. As for Katie, hers 
was a pretty little face, with a shy, frightened look in her 
large brown eyes, and a sensitive flush on a fair skin. 
Her dark brown hair was cut short a little below her 
ears. She was by far the most shy of the three, indeed. 
Birdie and Frank soon made friends again. He was 
graciously pleased to approve very much of our house 
and its surroundings. 

*This is a jolly place !* I heard him say as we came up 
to the gate. * I wish we were going to stay here all the 
holidays, instead of going to that horrid old Marsh.' 

Unfortunate speech ! Fond as we all were of our 
present home, none of us would ever allow for a moment 
that it could compare with our old one ; and of course, 
the smaller tHe child, and the less it really remembered, 
the stronger was its passion for the ideal memory. It 
was quite too much for Birdie, and she broke out, — 

'You 'have no business to talk of what you know 
nothing about ! Chapel Mere is much more beautiful 
than this!* 

' Oh yes,* cried Frank, nettled in his turn ; ' as if 
papa hadn't been in the Marsh ! It *s as flat as a table, 
and as ugly as an ironing-board.* 

Here we arrived at the gate, and Birdie had to get 
down and open it, as Frank showed no sign of stirring. 

* Biddy,* whispered my May-bird, pressing up to me 
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as we entered the house, ' I think Frank is the rudest 
boy I have ever seen,* 

'Never mind, Birdie/ I said, kissing her; 'he will 
improve if you set him a good example. And try not 
to quarrel with him ; there's a darling.' 

Next day there was a great bustle : so much remained 
to be done before we could start. We were also obliged 
to start very early, for it took seven hours to go by rail 
from Holywell to Grimswold, the nearest station to 
Chapel Mere, and then we had six miles to drive. We 
were very glad when the journey was over, and we were 
fairly settled at Chapel Farm ; in fact, as soon as some 
of our boxes were unpacked after tea, every one went to 
bed, and we were all asleep before ten o'clock. And 
here I must just tell you one thing about the Marsh, 
which I dare say few of you know, unless you happen 
to be Marsh dwellers ; and that is what makes the 
difference between the Marsh and the Fen. The Fen is 
land reclaimed from the bogs and marshes, which once 
spread like a great and desolate lake over much of 
the land lying between the Wolds and the sea, on the 
east coast of Lincolnshire. The soil is chiefly peat, and. 
it is not, as a rule, very healthy. The Marsh is land 
which has been left by the gradual and continuous fall- 
ing back of the sea, higher up on the same coast As 
the sea recedes, very high banks are built to prevent 
any unusual tide from coming all over the land again. 
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At present the water is generally nearly a mile out from 
the sea-bank; yet in 1870 there were some very high 
tides, and many people were afraid they would rise over 
the bank, in which case all that part of the coast would 
have been laid under water for miles inland. Such a 
thing has happened there more than once, and it has 
been terrible. It is curious to trace the lines of the old 
sea-banks built at different times along the coast. There 
is one scarcely a mile from the present bank ; and a long 
straight road which runs through the Marsh, passing just 
behind our old home, is still called Sea-dyke (Seddick) 
Road, and was once a sea-bank. These banks are not 
now called dykes. In the Marsh a dyke is something 
like what in most other counties you call a ditch ; and 
the great dykes, which are in fact small canals, are 
called drains. With this bit of explanation, which I 
hope you have not found dull, I will go on with my 
story. 

At seven o'clock on the next morning after our arrival 
at Chapel Mere, there came a violent thump at my door 
while I was dressing ; and before I could answer, Mervyn 
burst into the room. 

'Bridget,* he exclaimed in great excitement, 'come 
into the yard with me. Frank's there, and he's worrying 
the chickens, and we can't stop him !* 

* I'll come,' I said, hurrying on my dress, and flinging 
all my hair over my shoulders, with the comfortable 
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reflection that I need not stop to plait it up here. In 
a very few minutes I ran down into the farm-yard. 
Really the boy was very ridiculous in his naughtiness. 
How he had managed it, I don't know; but he had caught 
a goose, a hen, and a duckling, and had tied them one 
behind another. . Of course the poor things were in a 
dreadful fright, and when I came down the goose was 
making straight for the pond, followed by a noisy and 
unwilling procession. Frank was running after them, 
shouting with all his might ; Mervyn was trying to stop 
them ; Birdie was shedding indignant tears, and Mary 
calling to Frank in gentle, distressed tones, — she might 
as well have tried to put out a burning house with a 
watering-pot. 

'Frank!' I called in my sternest voice, 'stop directly.* 

Frank stopped for a moment, and then, not quite 
daring to run after them any more, varied his sport by 
dancing round and round, and turning head over heels, 
at a safe distance. How I wished Tony were there ! 

'Frank!' I cried again; 'come here to me, I want 
you.' 

'I'm afraid you will do something to me,' shouted 
Frank, gathering himself up for a good run. There was 
a heap of straw lying in his way, and he evidently in- 
tended to jump on the top of it But just as he did so 
the heap rose up suddenly ; Frank was rolled into some 
mud, and an immense pig stood over him, grunting her 
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displeasure at being disturbed. I ran up directly, but 
Frank was already on his feet, though he did not attempt 
to run away ; evidently the fall had sobered him a little. 
I caught hold of his shoulder, and sent Mervyn to tell 
one of the farm boys to look after the poor birds. 

' Haven't I made myself in a nice mess ?' asked Frank, 
looking up at me quite happily. 'I*m almost afraid, 
though, I shall have to wash my hands again before 
breakfast.* 

The tone of disgust with which he ended his speech 
was almost too much for me, but I smothered the laugh 
and replied gravely, — 

' Certainly you will. I should never allow any child 
to sit down to breakfast with me in that state.* 

' Perhaps your mother will, though ; don't you think 
she might ?* suggested Frank insinuatingly. 

'Mamma never comes down to breakfast, so you'll 
have to do as Biddy tells you!* cried Christie indignantly. 

* Hush, Christie,* I said ; 'of course Frank will like to 
make himself tidy, he is not a real pig. Run in at once, 
Frank; and mind, you must all of you be clean and neat 
before prayers. I can't have you coming in as you are.' 

Frank went slowly in-doors, and I went round to the 
front of the house and called Margie to come out. It 
was such a lovely morning, and everything looked so 
bright and familiar. There was a good old-fashioned 
garden in front; and beyond that, separated by the 
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usual Marsh dyke, a field full of sheep. The bridge 
from one to another was a pretty, fanciful wooden one, 
arched over with a wild tangle of creepers. To the left 
was the road, and across that another gate led to the 
orchard. It was not long before Margie's pretty head 
appeared at the rose-embowered window. 

' Oh, Biddy,' she said, *are you going to leave all your 
hair down ?* . 

' I've been dispensing justice in the court-yard,* I said, 
laughing ; * and I shall not put it up now before break- 
fast. Let yours alone too, and come down.* 

So she came down, and we had half an hour's delicious 
wandering in the sunlight, talking over our plans for the 
day, — to begin with a visit to our old home directly 
after breakfast* But I meant to tell you more especially 
of two birthdays which belonged to those bright summer 
holidays. Midsummer Eve, which was the twins' twelfth 
birthday, came first. Every day of that time was very 
happy, but that one, our children used afterwards to say, 
was the most delightful of all. We did not think Tony 
would have been able to join us in time for the first 
birthday ; but on the second day of our stay, as I went 
down the gravel walk to watch for the postman, whose 
mid-day arrival was a great event in the Marsh, Margie 
came dancing towards me with the letters in her hand. 

*Joy! joy! Biddy,' she exclaimed, throwing one of 
them high into the air and catching it again. * Tony's 
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coming home in a week's time, because some of the 
boys have got the scarlet fever/ 

* What's that about Tony?' said mamma's voice in 
the porch. 

* Oh, mother, such a joke ! ' exclaimed Margie ex- 
citedly ; 'they've got the scarlet fever in Tony's school ! * 

'Indeed! I don't see the joke,' said my mother, 
hurrying anxiously from the house. ' Give me Tony's 
letter, Margie.' 

'There's another from the school for you,' said 
Margie, producing it. ' I suppose from the master.' 

The master's letter was not at all alarming. Only 
one case of scarlet fever had broken out, not in Tony's 
house ; but all the boys' friends had been so frightened 
at hearing of it, that, considering the near approach of 
the holidays, he had thought it best to advise the 
removal of all the boys. The delay of a week was 
asked for by Tony himself, as he wanted to visit one 
of his schoolfellows on the way, — a wish which Margie 
said she could have understood if he had been going 
back to Holywell, but now — bah! — she had thought 
better of Tony 1 

On the whole, Frank behaved better during those 
holidays than we had feared. He was not openly 
naughty, except now and then to the servants; but I 
could not help thinking sometimes that he was not 
altogether trustworthy. One day, before Tony had 
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come home, I met him coming in with Katie from 
the orchard. I was going down to the hayfields, where 
I expected to find all the children, and when they 
came near I said, ' Why, children, I thought you were 
in the hay field ! Will you come down with me now ?* 

They both started and looked up, as if I had taken 
them by surprise. Katie blushed crimson, and without 
answering, she turned away and ran down one of the 
garden paths. 

'What's the matter?' I asked Frank. 'Has Katie 
hurt herself?* For once before she had cut herself with 
a dinner knife, and seemed to think she had done 
something wrong. 

* No,' said Frank gruffly ; ' she's only stupid. You go 
on, and I'll go after her and bring her down.' 

However, they did not appear all the morning, and 
at our early dinner it struck me that she had been 
crying. From that time she seemed more frightened 
and shy than ever, and shrank away if Margie or I 
came near, with a look that pained me very much. I 
tried several times to find out if anything was the 
matter, but could not get her to do anything but cry. 
Even mamma noticed it at last, and one evening, when 
the children had all gone to bed, she said to me, — 

'Bridget, I don't think that child is well. She has 

looked quite unhappy the last day or two, and I have 

heard her complain of headache more than once,' 
n% B 
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'I think she's all right as far as health goes, 
mamma/ I said, sticking my paint brush in my hair, 
and leaning back to look at my picture. 'I think 
there's something on her mind.' 

'Then why don't you find out what it is?' rejoined 
my mother very naturally. 

' I have tried/ I said, smiling, * and I daresay I shall 
succeed by and by ; but I have not done so at 
present' 

* Frank has been rather less tiresome lately/ said 
Margie, looking up from the piano. 'I really think 
we shall do something with him at last' 

*Poor little thing! he has been dreadfully spoilt/ I 
said, leaning forward again to put a finishing touch. 
' He would make a capital boy, with a little training.' 

* You had better stop painting/ observed my mother ; 
' it is getting dark.' 

* Fancy! the longest day has gone already/ sighed 
Margie, coming behind my chair to look at my work. 
* Why, Biddy, you have nearly finished it 1' 

' I almost think I have,' I said. ' I am not sure that 
I shall not find a touch wanting here and there to- 
morrow ; but the box does not go till Thursday, so I 
shall have plenty of time.' 

It was a drawing in water-colours of the four 
younger children. They were represented at tea in 
their favourite place in the Holywell house garden, 
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and there was a bit of view showing behind. I had 
taken great pains to do it for my eldest brother, who 
had been absent some years ; and, at the risk of being 
thought conceited, I will confess that I was very proud 
of it The faces were very like, especially Birdie's, who 
had crowned herself with her own particular fiower, the 
May-blossom. Mamma came to look at it too, and 
then I carried it into my own room, to be out of 
danger from smaller critics. 



CHAPTER II. 

SHOWS HOW WE SPENT THE TWINS' BIRTHDAY. 

iEXT day was the 23d of June, and Tony 
was coming home. Frank was dreadfully 
tiresome all the morning ; and after dinner 
Birdie came up to me with an air of great mystery, 
and begged that I would come and speak to Frank, 
as he was really too naughty — had made Mary cry 
with pulling her hair, and would say wicked things 
about Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ! 

It was just after Anthony's arrival, and we were 
walking up to the house together, so that Birdie's 
complaint ended in a cry of delight, and she was rush- 
ing off at once to call the others when I stopped her, 
and asked where Frank was. 

'He his gone away now,' she said. 'We were all in 
the orchard, and Margie said she would not have him 
there any longer. But Margie wants you to scold him." 

' Well, I'll go and find him directly. And look here. 
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May-bird, don't let the others come up. Tell them 
Tony and I will come down as soon as we have spoken 
to mamma.' 

We went into the house, but mamma had gone to 
Eskholme-le-Marsh ; and I proposed that Tony should 
come and have a look at my picture before we went 
out again. As we opened the door, there was a scuffle 
inside, and Frank stood before us, looking horribly red 
and guilty. 

* What are you doing here } * I exclaimed ; and then 
I caught sight of my cherished picture, and knew the 
worst. All the faces had inky moustaches ; — Mary had 
a beard and whiskers ; Mervyn, spectacles and a fool's 
cap ; Birdie, the tea-maker, appeared to be putting an 
immense black frog into the teapot; and a couple of 
additional forks were waltzing with the radishes and 
the cream-jug! 

'O Frank!* I cried, and then, in spite of myself, I 
burst into tears. It was very silly perhaps, but I cared 
so immensely ; I almost loved that picture. And here 
was the work of three months spoilt for the mischievous 
pleasure of twenty minutes ! I often think that if children 
knew how much pain they give their grown-up friends by 
the things they do ' for fun,' they would be more careful. 

However, I had no time to think about my own feel- 
ings just then, for the picture and my tears together had 
made Tony extremely angry. 
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^ You abominable, disgraceful little cad V was his first 
greeting, as he made a furious dash at Frank. The 
latter skilfully placed a chair between them, and all 
three came down on the ground together. 

* Take care, Tony !* I cried, as the two boys struggled 
up. 'You'll hurt him!* 

' I should just think I would ! I mean to hurt him V 
cried Tony savagely, giving Frank a blow which made 
him stagger against the wall. 

There was no time for ailment ; so, picking up Frank 
by the collar, I dropped him about three feet to the 
ground outside the window, and then sat down myself 
on the sill, so that Tony could not follow if he would. 
He was dreadfully angary, and altogether it was an un- 
fortunate beginning to his holidays ; but I got him to 
promise at last that he would not punish the child any 
more, though he declared nothing should induce him to 
speak to Frank or take the least notice of 'the little 
sneak.' It was a great pity for Frank's own sake that 
he had begun acquaintance with Tony in such a manner, 
for I knew it would be some time before the latter 
would forget it ; and, generally, he was so kind to all 
small boys. 

Later in the afternoon, having put both the picture 
and my own feelings as far as possible out of sight, I set 
out in search of Frank. I found him at last sitting dis- 
consolately on the railing by the horse-pond, which was 
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quite at the end of the yard. I came up so quietly that 
he had no chance to run away, and asked him to come 
and help me to gather some cherries in the orchard. 
* All the others have gone to the hayfield/ I said, ' and 
I want you to help me.' 

Frank got off the rail and walked along by my side, 
without a word. He looked very sullen, but I could see 
that he was very much ashamed of himself. We went 
to the tallest cherry-tree, which he climbed and shook 
for me, and then came down to help in picking the 
cherries up. By this time I had already b^^n talking 
to him about his behaviour, especially about his teasing 
the children, which I told him I had meant to speak to 
him about, even if he had not been so naughty as to go 
into my room without leave and do mischief there. 

' Do you know, Frank,' I said seriously at last, ' I have 
been talking to mamma about you ; and she says that 
if you are not more careful to speak the exact truth 
and give less trouble, she will send you back to school, 
because we cannot have any one teaching Mervie and 
the others bad ways.' 

* I don't want to go back to school,' blurted out Frank, 
almost rude from fear of crying. * I want to stop here.' 

*Then you must promise to try and behave better. 
Come, Frank,' I said, holding out my hand, *try and 
turn over a new leaf, and don't let us have to quarrel. 
Let's be friends instead.' 
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* I can't be friends with you/ muttered poor Frank. 
' You're too big.* 

'I don't think that is any reason/ 1 said, laughing; 'why, 
I have ever so many small friends already ; besides, you 
will grow, you know. Won't you make friends, Frank?' 

Frank looked at me for a moment, and then, without 
the slightest notice, I found his arms tight round my 
neck and two honest tears on my cheek, while a half- 
choked voice muttered, 'I will be gbod;' and imme- 
jdiately, before I could say anything, Frank was running 
away as fast as his legs could carry him. 

The next day was the twins' birthday, and we 
expected to have great fun. We were all going in the 
pony-carriage and the carrier's cart to a little town 
about eight miles off, on the sea-shore. From thence — 
but the chief delight was a secret from the children ; so 
I will say nothing about it just yet. It was such a 
lovely morning when, at eight o'clock, we all collected 
in front of the house for a start. 

All the Howards were going, except the youngest 
baby. They were the clergyman (and his family) of 
Eskholme-le-Marsh, the next village to Chapel Mere, 
and had always been among our most intimate friends.. 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard and little Stevie were going in the 
pony-carriage with mamma ; while Margie, Tony, Miss 
Law, who was governess to the Howards, myself, and 
Hirteen children went in the carrier's cart. 
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Don't imagine that the last-mentioned article was 
such a one as you see going about in towns, or even in 
the less-distant villages. No ; a Marsh carrier's cart is, 
or used to be, a thing by itself ; and our particular one 
was somewhat of an original even among them. It had 
carried us on like occasions ever since we could re- 
member; and now, decked with flowers and branches 
by the children, even to honeysuckle on the bells of 
the big, heavy cart-horse, it was as picturesque and 
unfashionable a turn-out as you can well imagine. 

Naturally we went at a very slow pace, but that was 
half the fun. Those who wanted to walk part of the 
way did so ; and we sung songs with a vigour which 
would have astonished the men working in the fields, 
only they were used to it in times gone by, and looked 
up, most of them, with a broad grin of recognition. 

On we went along the flat dyke-bordered Marsh roads, 
with the wide green Marsh stretching away on every 
side, with the low purple Wolds on the horizon, the 
sweet scent of the hay ever3nvhere, and the countless 
shining lines of still, deep water set in gold of the marsh- 
mallows and turquoise of forget-me-nots. Here the 
tall sword - rushes, with their silvery brown plumes, 
whispered King Midas' secret to every passing breeze ; 
farther on, the air was heavy with the rich fragrance of 
the meadow-sweet, or occasionally we passed between 
low round hedges made glorious with wreaths of purple 
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and yellow vetch. Everywhere the larks were singing 
out of sight, and the yellow-hammer was calling for his 
'little bit of bread and no — o — o cheese;* but except 
for sounds like these, the Marsh was very still. As we 
passed through Henton Wylde another of our old clergy- 
men friends came out to meet us, and we tried to per- 
suade him to join our party ; but he shook his head. 
The church bells were already banning to chime, and 
we went on. 

At length we came to our journey's end, and turning 
a corner quite suddenly, came close upon our old friend, 
the great green sea. There was a shout of delight from 
every one ; and if Father Jack had not been the steadiest 
of cart-horses, some of the children must have been 
hurt : for Edwin Howard and Birdie tumbled off behind ; 
Frank, Mervyn, King and Cecil Howard all tried to do 
the same in front ; and we had to pull up to allow every- 
body to get down except Miss Law, May Howard, and 
Katie, who preferred to ride. The rest of us were for 
going straight down to the waves over the cliff, without 
entering the town at all ; but were recalled by outcries 
from the pony-carriage, and had to walk soberly along 
the top till we came to the steps. Beneath these we 
agreed to wait, while the elders went off to the inn and 
made arrangements for the day ; after which we all scat- 
tered about, and enjoyed ourselves to our hearts' content. 

The * cliff' was a low ridge of rock, varying from sixty 
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to twenty feet in height, which held up the little town 
above the sea for its whole length. There was no rail 
along the edge, but there were few really dangerous 
places, and no accidents were told of it, even among 
children. For the sea here was scarcely the German 
Ocean pure and simple, but the wide entrance to the 
Humber, that great arm of the sea which runs up 
between Spurn Point and the Lincolnshire coast. 
Margie went off with Mr. and Mrs. Howard for a 
private talk with some old sailors, and soon returned 
with a face of dismay. 

' O Biddy !' she said, taking me aside from the children, 

* the boats don't run this summer. What shall we do ?* 

* Go in a fishing smack,* was my prompt rejoinder. 

' No ; do you really think we could ? What would 
mamma say ?' 

'Mr. Howard will take care of her, won't you?* I 
said, turning to our old friend. 

'What! to the extent of getting her across in one 
of these boats "i I am afraid that is beyond me,' said 
Mr. Howard with his pleasant smile. 

* Oh no, she wasn't going in any case,' said Margie ; 

* she hates the sea. But to persuade her to let us go, 
do please, Mr. Howard. Don't you think we might 
go?' 

'Well, if you can get old Levi to take you across, 
he is as safe as a man-of-war ; and the wind is favour- 
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able. But you know it is rather an extraordinary thing 
for young ladies to do ! ' 

'We're not young ladies, we are Marsh maidens/ 
replied Margie, who, having left the Marsh at the 
mature age of thirteen, clings affectionately to the old 
name. (Don't tell her I told you, but it is a fact that 
I once heard her informing a dry old doctor of divinity 
in London that she was a Marsh maiden, and he re- 
garded her with the distrust due to an unknown species 
of syren or mermaid ever after.) 

It was finally settled, after much discussion, that we 
niight go, and the announcement was received by the 
chosen members of the party with uproarious delight. 
We were to go, in one of the large rough fishing boats 
used on the coast, across the sea to Spurn Point, to 
pay a visit to the grand old lighthouse; which once 
before, in the old time, most of us remembered having 
gone to see. We could just see it on such a lovely 
day, — the low, long line upon the horizon, with the 
great red pillar standing dark against a brilliant sky. 

Our party was soon made up. Margie, Miss Law, 
and myself, by way of being three heads ; Tony, our 
right hand ; and of the children, Birdie, Mary, Frank, 
Katie, Edwin, King, and Nello (short for Lionel), whom, 
as he was only seven years old, Mrs. Howard rather 
wished to remain with her, but he wanted very much 
to go, and a reference to 'papa* settled the matter. 
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We were to start about half-past twelve, and as we 
had been out-of-doors ever since a very early break- 
fast, no one objected to the proposal of having our 
dinner together before setting off. The trip would 
make our return to Chapel Mere rather late ; but so 
long as we were home by ten, we had agreed to be 
satisfied for once. Just as we were finishing our merry 
meal, old Levi came up and told us that we'd best 
be off, or maybe the wind wouldn't serve. 

' But look at the tide, Levi,* said my mother. ' How 
are the children to get down to the boat ? ' 

' Well, ma'am, Esau and me will have to carry them ; 
but we're quite used to it, mum : the young ladies 
won't come to no harm.' 

* Oh, what fun ! ' cried Birdie, dancing about. ' Oh, 
Biddy, what a big baby you will look ! * 

'Indeed,' began Miss Law nervously, — she was a 
gentle, faded little woman, about forty years of age, — 
' but I am afraid you will find me very heavy.' 

'Oh no, miss,' began the man seriously, while his 
less stolid son showed his teeth in a Cheshire-cat-like 
grin, and the children tried to stifle their laughter ; 
'there ain't no danger at all, miss. I've carried some 
very good-sized persons before now.' 

Poor little Miss Law shrank up with a nervous con- 
sciousness of her four feet six inches, and resigned 
herself to her fate. Indeed, she was one of the first 
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victims, for the gaunt, weather-beaten old man took 
her up in his arms without further ado, and went off 
through the water, calling Esau to follow with Tony. 
Miss Law's face, stretched over Levi's shoulder in grim 
terror, with her umbrella grasped firmly in her fist 
and sticking out above his head, while the other arm 
clung round him in a close embrace, was a picture 
too funny to behold without laughing. But she was 
too good-natured to mind ; indeed, I think she was 
too much taken up by the peril of her position to hear 
us. About half-way through, she uttered a faint scream. 

' Yes, miss ! ' said Levi gravely, standing still in the 
water, and looking with solemn inquiry into her face. 

'Oh, please — thank you, yes — go on,' gasped Miss 
Law ; 'only — I'm afraid — my galoshes are coming off! ' 
(n.b. — She always wore galoshes.) 

'Never mind, miss, you won't catch no .cold,' said 
Levi consolingly, going on to lay her down at the 
bottom of the boat in a half-fainting condition, from 
which she recovered a few minutes afterwards, asking 
feebly to be carried back to the shore directly. As 
we were all in the boat, and had already set sail, we 
were obliged to refuse, and she very soon brightened 
up and began to enjoy herself 

It was such a lovely day. Nobody was ill; and 

when that is the case, there are few things more de- 

'ghtful than to be tossing about on the great, restless. 
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rest-inspiring sea. All around us the spray flashed like 
a glittering veil ; far behind, we left a track of that 
pale, delicate green, only equalled in beauty of colour 
by the deep arch of cloudless blue sky. The children 
got so excited that we could scarcely prevent them 
from climbing up on the sides of the boat, and I for 
one was rather relieved when we reached the opposite 
side in safety. 

Spurn Point is unlike anything I have ever seen 
anywhere else, and I scarcely know how to make my 
description clear to those of you who have only seen 
the common sorts of country. Imagine a long, narrow 
promontory running out for miles into the sea, and 
consisting solely of low, wave-like hills of loose white 
sand. Most of these are covered with a peculiar kind of 
grass, so thinly that you can easily count the separate 
blades in a square foot. It is long and wiry, — I rather 
think that the Spanish esparto, used for making paper, 
must resemble it when green. This odd-looking grass, 
with a few tiny, curious plants, is the only vegetation 
of any sort on the point. It is so low that one part, 
near the mainland, is entirely covered by high tides, 
and the point becomes an island. 

We landed very near the smaller lighthouse, for there 
are two,— one built almost in the sea, and reached at 
high tide by a wooden bridge ; the other, which is 
much larger, is not far off on the sands ; and close 
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by them are three or four houses, built in a row, which 
contain all the dwellers on the point. These had a 
little garden, which was kept with great care, but few 
things would grow in such a soil : there were some 
bright-looking wallflowers, I remember. 

We soon found the lighthouse-keeper. He was a 
new man since our time, and could not at first under- 
stand how we had come, as the boats were not running. 
The lighthouse is conical in form, and is painted all 
over with warm Indian red, which contrasts well with 
the pale lines of sand, and the greens, blues, and greys 
of the changeful sea. We toiled up an immense number 
of steps, and at the top came out through a trap-door 
into a little glass room, inside which is the lantern. 
The latter is so large that one can go inside and walk 
round the wick, which is just like that of a giant lamp. 
The glass of the lantern is all in thick ribs, lapping 
one over another ; and the prism lights, when the sun 
struck upon them, are beautiful. Each one who went 
inside the lantern went into fits of laughter at the 
faces of all the rest ; I cannot tell you how odd they 
looked, seen through the thick-ribbed glass. All the 
sides of this curious room were great sheets of plate- 
glass down to our feet, and -there was a splendid view 
of the sea and the point ; for though I do not remember 
the exact height of the great lighthouse, I know it was 
very high. But I confess I could not look down without 
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feeling a little nervous. Suppose any one had been 
pushed against the outer glass, there was no protec- 
tion, and the fall was frightful ! I looked uneasily for 
Frank, but he was safe inside the lantern ; indeed, he 
had been very good all day. It was so strangely silent 
up there, and so hot, because of the reflection from so 
much glass. I suppose that affected us; at any rate, 
we were much less noisy going down than we had 
been coming up. But once in the open air again, all 
quietness vanished. Such a screaming and rushing 
about! The three stolid, large-eyed children of the 
lighthouse-keeper stared in mute wonder. Our children 
were for rushing off in every direction at once, but 
Margie called to them, and brought them to a stand- 
still. 

'They are sure to go straggling about everywhere, 
Biddy,' she said. 'Let's settle first what time we will 
have tea.' There was a general pulling out of watches 
by the four who possessed them. 

' It 's just three now,' I said. * Don't you think five 
o'clock would be a good time. Miss Law i We dined 
very early, and that will give us plenty of time to get 
back.' 

Miss Law nervously agreed, and Tony asked where 
we intended to have it, 

' Oh, on the sands of course 1 ' answered all the 

children in chorus. 

c 
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' Really, I don't think you will like it/ I said. 'We 
have only two shawls between us, and it is horrid stuff 
to sit on ; besides, the sand will blow into everything.* 

'But, Biddy dear,* said Birdie coaxingly, 'you shall 
have all the shawls to yourself; we like sitting on 
sand, and we will choose such a nice shady place.' 

' Because, Biddy, don't you see,' said two of the boys 
speaking together, ' we want to make a bonfire for the 
kettle, and we can't do that in the houses.' 

' No, I don't think you can,' I said, laughing. ' Well, 
what does Miss Law say ? ' 

'Oh, pray don't consider me,' begged Miss Law 
nervously. 'I shall enjoy taking tea on the sand, if 
the children like it.' 

Dear Miss Law ! A life of perpetual dinning the 
same weary lessons over and over again into one set 
of dear but stupid little children after another, had 
driven all her youthfulness away long ago, and yet 
how kind she always was to her charge ! In the school- 
room she was thoroughly respected, but on a regular 
holiday like this she never seemed at ease. 

So it was settled; and all the children ran off to 
find a nice shady place. I was going with them, and 
assured Miss Law I would take every care of Nello, 
but she would not trust him away from her side with 
any one, and went wherever he chose to drag her ; so 
in a little while I turned back, and went sauntering 
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about with Margie and Tony, having a most delightful 
talk over old times. 

'Oh dear!' sighed Tony at last, throwing himself 
down by the side of the sea, ' fancy having to go back 
to that wretched hole of a place ! Just look all round 
— ^how awfully jolly it is ! * 

' Holywell is very pretty too,* I said ; for though I 
loved the old home best, I had a sort of kindliness for 
the new one. 

' You don't mean to compare them ? ' exclaimed Mar- 
gie and Tony together, so indignantly that I was silent. 

' There's a sea-gull swimming ! ' said Tony presently. 
' Look, Biddy, isn't it pretty to see him bobbing up and 
down on that wave J Do you know,' he went on, * I've 
noticed that the sea-gulls on this coast are quite 
different from those we saw in Devonshire.' 

' How ? ' I asked. 

'Why, they are ever so much larger for one thing, 
and their beaks are quite different. I wanted to com- 
pare the eggs ; Sam WooUey gave me three of the 
Devonshire ones, but I haven't got any of these. I 
wonder if Levi could get me some.' 

' I don't know where the gulls build here,' said 
Margie; 'there are no cliffs like those in Devonshire, 
and they certainly don't come on the low one over 
there. Ask Levi, Tony, when we go back.' 

' Come a little nearer to me, Biddy,' said Tony, with 
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a sudden change of ideas. * Fm going to pull down all 
your hair, and Margie's too. What do you mean by 
bringing a chig-non out here ? * 

'It isn't a chigfiofty I said indignantly; 'there isn't 
a bit of pad in it, and it isn't the shape of a chignon 
either. Besides, it's too hot to take my hat off, and 
there is no shade anywhere.' 

Instantly my hat was torn from my head, and held 
out to Margie with the imperious command, — 

' Margot ! take hat, and hold over Bid's head, so that 
she shan't be freckled.* 

' I wonder,* he added musingly, as Margie obeyed, 
'whether you would get as freckled as that fearful 
milkmaid if you didn't wear a hat* 

'Thank you,* I said, bursting out laughing, for the 
milkmaid in question was one of those unfortunate 
people whose face is such a mass of freckles as to give 
the appearance of a rough, yellow skin. 

* Well, you needn't laugh,* said Tony ; ' I daresay you 
would. I wonder if everybody would ? ' 

*Tony is thinking of his own pink cheeks,* said 
Margie, joining in the laugh. Tony*s fair face flushed 
a deeper colour than pink at this, but he said very 
good-humouredly, — 

*You don't half appreciate my kindness. I'm taking 
care of your complexion. Somebody said once that 
that was all brothers were good for.* 
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Tm sure I never did/ I muttered from behind the 
veil of hair which was rapidly falling over my face. 

I often wonder why boys are so fond of pulling out 
hair-pins. I think one reason must be that they never 
believe any one's hair is their own. Our hoys have 
always a secret hope that a long plait or bunch of 
hair might be * unscrewed * and captured, if they could 
only find the way. 

We were only half through Margie's hair when we 
were invaded by a whirlwind of children coming over 
the low hillock under which we were sitting. 

'Come along, you must come!* were at first the 
only distinguishable words among the babel with which 
we were surrounded. 

'We've found such a nice place !' shouted King. 

' And it's so sheltered ! ' put in Birdie. 

'And we've picked up such a lot of driftwood for 
a fire !' said Edwin. 

' And we've got all the shawls ready for you, so do 
please come ! ' cried all the party together. 

'Come, what for.?' I asked. 'You don't want tea 
yet ; it is scarcely four o'clock.' 

' No, but we want a story, Biddy ! ' And the whole 
tribe of children danced round me, while Tony politely 
handed me up by my hair. 

We went to see this charming place, and certainly 
it was more sheltered than we had thought possible 
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on those low sands. Miss Law, with the reluctant Nello, 
was seated close to a huge pile of driftwood, and the 
shawls looked large enough to seat the whole party. 

* What shall I tell you ? ' I asked, when we had all 
seated ourselves in an irregular circle, 

* A true story ! * ' A fairy story ! ' * A made-up story ! ' 
was shouted on all sides. Votes were promptly taken, 
for we are always very business-like on these occasions, 
and it was declared in favour of a true story. 

' Let me see, what sort of story shall I tell } * I asked. 
'I think it shall be about a little girl whom I met 
when I was staying in Hampshire two years ago.* 

* And don't put yourself in,' said Birdie at my elbow. 
' Make it just like a story out of a book.* 

So, sitting on those low, lonely sands, while the 
shadowless midsummer day grew deeper over them, I 
told them the story of that other midsummer night. — 




CHAPTER III. 

MIDSUMMER EVE — THE STORY OF A TOWN VIOLET. 

jIOLETt Violetl' shouted a little boy who 
was running down the garden at Beechcroft 
Rectory. ' Violet ! where are you ?' 

' Here,' answered a quiet voice near him ; and passing 
through the belt of laurels which divided the garden 
from the children's playground, he came upon the owner 
of the voice sitting dreamily in the swing under a mag- 
nificent tree, and so deep in her book that she answered 
without looking up. 

'Violet!' panted the breathless child, 'papa's come 
home, and he's brought the book for Eda, and I've 
brought it out here to think where we should hide it.' 

' O Charlie ! have you really got it .'' exclaimed Violet, 
now looking up with eyes of eager interest ' Do open 
ft, and let us see if it is the right one.' 

' It will have to be done up again, you know,' said the 
boy, becoming sober over the important question. 
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' Never mind. I can do it up again just as well. I 
like .doing up parcels ; and besides^ I do so want to see 
what colour the cover is.' 

This temptation was too great, and the two little heads 
went together in earnest consultation over the delightful 
parcel, which, after much patient and impatient hand- 
ling of string and paper, opened to show a splendid copy 
of Schnick Schnacky radiant in red and gold. 

' O Violet, isn't it jolly ?' said Charlie, dancing round the 
swing in great excitement. * tet us look at the pictures.* 

' No, Charlie ; you cannot touch it now. Just look at 
your hands !* 

'Oh, bother my hands!' returned Charlie; 'do let 
me. *I must have it, Violet 1 ' 

' But you shall not have it till your hands are washed,' 
replied that determined young lady, getting up in the 
swing and holding it out of his reach. ' Now, Charlie,' 
she continued, in a coaxing, almost patronising tone, 
which she often used towards her cousin, though he was 
really some few months older than herself, 'just go and 
give them a wash at the pump like a good boy, and I 
won't open the book till you come back.' 

'It's all your London nonsense!' said Charlie wrath- 
fully ; but he yielded, as usual, to a stronger will than 
his own, and vanished once more behind the laurels, 
leaving Violet to swing backwards and forwards as 
dreamily as if nothing had happened to disturb her. 
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Violet Seymour was a town-bred child, as Charlie's 
last speech had implied, and it was not very long since 
she had come for the first time into the country which 
was now to be her home, at least for the next five years. 
Her father and mother had recently returned to India, 
leaving their only child in the care of her hitherto 
unknown uncle and aunt. Little Violet had always led 
rather a lonely life, which perhaps accounted for a habit 
of solitary dreaming which her cousin could by no means 
understand. All her life had been spent in London ; 
the first six years under the care of her grandmother, a 
kind but stately old lady, whom nothing would have 
horrified so much as to see her grandchild disregard her 
own somewhat strict notions of London propriety. Then 
her parents came home, and the next two years had been 
a time of great happiness to the lonely child, whose deep 
power of loving had thus been called out And now 
they were gone again, and poor Violet was sent out once 
more into the world to make her own way among those 
to whom, though her relatives, she was a stranger. It 
was a great change, and at first she rather shrank from 
the wilder life and rough though hearty affection of her 
two cousins. Certainly there was outwardly little like- 
ness between the pretty little Violet, with her natural 
grace and refinement, and the stout, sturdy young Saxons 
who did their best to receive her as a sister. They were 
apt to tease her about her dislike to anything dirty, and 
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to laugh at the pretty silks and muslins, which were, in 
truth, more fitted for a town than for a country life. 
But they were all very fond of her ; and though the poor 
child often longed for her absent parents, she was very 
happy among them. 

To-morrow was Eda's fifth birthday, and it was of 
this that Violet was thinking as she swung dreamily to 
and fro waiting for Charlie's return. The book was a 
joint present from both of them, and she was still pic- 
turing Eda's delight when Charlie came rushing back 
with the joyful news that aunt Rose and uncle Ronald 
were come, and Violet must hide the book directly, 
because they were coming out with Eda into the garden ; 
and here ensued a rush and a scramble, and Violet had 
no more time for dreaming that afternoon. 

Early next morning she was awakened by the sound 
of gravel thrown against her window ; and sitting sleepily 
up in bed, she heard a low voice calling her from the 
outside. Without waking Eda, who shared the same 
room with her, she jumped up, and putting her face out 
into a frame of roses and honeysuckle, she beheld Charlie 
standing on the gravel walk with his hands full of roses. 

' O Violet I* he exclaimed in a low tone, ' did you take 
the book up-stairs last night ?' 

' Yes, I have it here,* said Violet ; * but it is not packed 
ip again yet* 

' Oh, then, be quick and come down to the swing ; it's 
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not six o'clock yet, and we shall have plenty of time to 
do it up there. I want you to help me to tie these 
flowers in a hunch too ; mamma said I might pick them 
last night.* 

* ril come/ said Violet, drawing in her head ; nor was 
it long before she joined him under the swing-tree, where 
he was vainly trying to tie up all his short-stemmed 
flowers into one bunch ; and he gladly gave them into 
his cousin's more skilful hands. 

'Tell me about the children who are coming here 
to-day,* said Violet, as she began tying them up together. 
' How many will there be, Charlie ?' 

* Oh, I don't know — lots ! ' said Charlie vaguely ; ' there 
always are on Eda's birthday. Let me see ; there are 
the Cornishes — you know them — and Rose and Grace 
Harcourt, and ever so many more that you don't know. 
I should think old Thory will come to dinner, before 
the others. Oh, I forgot ; you've not seen him ! Fancy 
being all this while here without ever seeing Thory !' 

'Who is Thory .^* asked Violet. 'I've often heard 
Eda talk of him, and I always wonder who she means.* 

'Well, his real name is Theodore Stanley, but we 
nearly always call him Thory. He lives at the hall, 
you know, — ^at least that's his home, — ^but he goes to 
school at Winchester, and his holidays only began 
yesterday. He is always coming here in the holidays, 
and he's ever so nice.' 
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* How old is he ?' asked Violet. 
' Oh, ever so old ; fifteen, I think, or else older. He's 
very jolly, though ; he's got a dear little pony, and he 
always lets us ride on it.' 

' I wish I could ride,' said Violet. ' I used to drive in 
the carriage every day in London, but I think riding 
would be nicer.' 

'I thought I heard voices!' exclaimed some one 
behind the laurels ; and a pretty young girl of nineteen 
suddenly stood before them, continuing: 'You little 
monkeys, what do you mean by being up and dressed 
at this time in the morning ?' 

' O aunt Rosie ! we're making presents for Eda,' cried 

Charlie ; 'and please you mustn't tell if you come and look.' 

'Oh no; I won't telU' answered aunt Rosie, settling 

herself comfortably down between them. ' Are those 

flowers for her, Charlie?' 

' Yes,' said Charlie, adding rather dolefully, ' I wanted 
to make them up in a crown, but I couldn't ; so now 
Violpt if tying them up into a nosegay for me.' 

ike a crown for you/ was the ready answer ; 
now, or they will be faded just when you want 
r them. You give Eda those, just as they are, 
ist-time ; and I will make you wreaths out of 
before luncheon,' 

ink you,' said Violet ; ' if aunt Flora will let 
ime more flowers.' 
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* No fear,' said aunt Rosie ; ' and now I want to have 
a look at that wonderful book of yours. Eda is my 
god-child, you know, and it behoves me to see that you 
don't corrupt her moral sentiments in any way/ 

Violet and Charlie thought this a very funny idea, and 
aunt Rosie made them laugh so much that they were 
quite taken by surprise when the breakfast bell rang ; 
and they made a rush to get in before Eda should have 
come down. 

Everything was just right, as Violet said ; and they 
had a very happy morning examining and trying Eda's 
various presents. Then came a grand wreath-making. 
It took more than an hour to make the two, but at 
length they were both finished, — all but some white 
flowers which aunt Rosie declared that Violet's needed 
to make it quite perfect. 

* A bit of white jessamine would be just the thing, if 
there is any out yet ! ' she exclaimed. ' I should think 
there must be a little bit in the garden. Who will see 
for me } ' 

' I will,' said Violet, jumping up. * There's plenty on 
the summer-house in the plantation, I know. I'll get 
you some in a minute, aunt Rosie.' 

She ran off as she spoke round the house and down 
a small private lane which led from the village road to 
the Rectory. It passed through a small plantation, 
skirting the edge ; and about half-way down, just under 
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the trees, there was a little summer-house covered with 
roses and jessamine, which was a favourite retreat of the 
children's. It was a pretty spot, especially just now, 
when the ground was thickly carpeted with summer 
flowers. Violet filled her basket with long starry sprays, 
and then stooped down under the overhanging branches 
to get some bird's-eye which grew at her feet. Half 
hidden among the jessamine wreaths, she did not hear 
steps coming up the lane till suddenly an immense dog 
bounced upon her, nearly knocking her down. Violet 
started up with a little scream, but at the same moment 
a voice was heard calling : ' Down, Lion, down 1 Come 
back directly, sir!' and shaking back her dark silky 
curls, she turned to see a tall, handsome lad riding slowly 
up the lane. Seeing that the dog had really frightened 
her, he jumped off his pony to console her. 

' He won't hurt you, really; he never bit any one in 
his life. Did you. Lion ? ' • 

' I wasn't frightened, thank you,' said Violet, raising 
her blue eyes confidingly to his face ; 'only he startled 
me, and I didn't know what it was.' 

'Well, he shan't do it again,* said the boy with a 
frank smile ; adding, with the true spirit of a gentleman, 
' What were you doing there ? Can't I help you ? * 

' Only getting some bird's-eye,' said Violet, now quite 
at her ease. * But there's a lovely bit of jessamine that 
I wanted, only I couldn't reach it Can you, please ? ' 
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The boy's longer arm soon brought down the coveted 
spray, and as he gave it. to her he said: 'It is long 
enough to make a wreath for your hair ; see, it bends 
into a capital crown ! ' 

'Aunt Rosie is making me a wreath, and this is to go 
in it ; it will be prettier than if it were all jessamine/ 

* Aunt Rosie ! Then are you Violet Seymour ? * 

* Yes ; how did you know ? ' asked Violet in some 
surprise. 

* Oh, I have often heard of you ! * said the boy, laughing. 

* Tm Theodore Stanley, and Charlie and Eda are my 
friends. Shall you and I be friends ? ' 

'Yes,' said Violet, putting out her little hand in all 
good faith and simplicity ; nor was she laughed at ; the 
lad took it with a curious expression on his handsome 
face, and the friendly agreement was sealed with a 
hearty grasp. In a few minutes Violet had been coaxed 
into trusting herself on the pony's back, and was riding 
towards the house, with one arm resting for fuller assur- 
ance of safety on her new friend's shoulder. They left 
the pony in the stable and went round together to the 
swing-tree, as it was generally called, where the new 
addition to the party was joyfully welcomed, and 
Violet's jessamine declared to be just the right thing. 

Violet thought she had never passed so pleasant an 
afternoon as this of Eda's birthday. A great many 
little boys and girls came after luncheon, and the fun 
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and nonsense which went on made the lawn ring with 
happy laughter. Many different games were played, 
and at last some one offered to teach them a new game 
called ' Witch-in-the-WelL' 

* What's Witch-in-the-Well ? * put in Frank suddenly, 
almost the first interruption I had received in my story. 

' Don't you know ? ' cried half a dozen voices. * Why, 
It's our own particular game, and it's such fun 1 ' 

' If it's your own particular game, I don't see how I 
should know it,' said Frank. ' Tell it in the story, please. 
Bride.' 

So I went on. — 

A dark corner among the shrubbery laurels was 
pointed out as the well, and uncle Ronald offered him- 
self as witch, replying with a calm * Never mind * to the 
instant and noisy reminders that he was a man. Then 
aunt Rosie, with all the rest of the party acting as her 
children, was moved off some distance to a spot fixed 
upon as her home. All those under her were divided 
into three sets, the odd 6nes being added to the third 
division. The first of these were sent under care of the 
* eld6st child * to draw water at the well, to make their 
father's tea. Any amount of acting may be introduced 
this game. At the approach of the children, uncle 
Id gave a roar which sent them all back in a hurry, 
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crying to their mother that there was a witch in the 
well. She refused to believe it, and sent them back 
with the second division to make another attempt, when 
the same scene was repeated. At this the mother loses 
all patience, and sets forward herself with the whole 
party. The moment she touches the boundary line, the 
spell which confined the witch to the well is broken, 
and she rushes upon them. The mother may not be 
touched, and if no one else is caught, the whole goes 
over again ; but amongst so many uncle Ronald could 
not fail, and little Minnie Leslie, shrieking with laughter, 
was carried to the witch's home. Then he carried her 
about the lawn, proclaiming that she was going to 
be put to death in some manner equally dreadful and 
ridiculous, while the rest of the players could do nothing 
but pretend to cry, which they did very heartily. At 
length he carried her back to the well, and leaving her 
there with strict orders to fulfil some impossible task, — 
such as making him a coat of snail skins, — uncle Ronald 
went out for a walk, still keeping a watchful eye on her. 
Now was tlie time to attempt Minnie's rescue, and the 
whole party, with the exception of the mother, set out 
with that intention ; but Ronald was too quick for them, 
and the moment they neared the well would swoop 
down upon them and drive them home. Once Violet 
thought she had succeeded; but instead of rescuing 
Minnie, she was caught herself, and placed also in prison. 

D 
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At length Theodore Stanley ran up so quickly and 
quietly that he had touched the little girls, and was 
nearly home again, before uncle Ronald looked round. 
Then there was a change; uncle Ronald became the 
eldest child of Theodore, and aunt Rosie took the place 
of witch, in which way the game went on till they were 
called to tea. After tea there was to be a long promised 
expedition to the nearest wood in search of flowers, or, 
some of the party boldly declared, of fairies. But they 
had not much chance of finding the latter, for Mrs. 
Strahan had made the elders of the party promise to 
be at home before sundown, and the carriages were all 
ordered at half-past nine. At any rate, if they did not 
find any fairies, they found plenty of flowers. All the 
children were soon more or less laden with lovely 
fragrant treasures, and Violet, who had never been in 
a vypod before, was lost in silent delight As they got 
farther into the wood, however, she began to get into 
difficulties ; the underwood was thicker, the ground 
rough ; and all unused to scrambling as she still was, she 
found it very difficult to keep tip with the rest of the 
party. Her uncles and aunt Rosie were in front with 
the younger children, and she knew that if she called 
to Charlie for help, he would only laugh at her ' London 
nonsense.' Besides, Violet was a brave little woman, 
so on she went, enjoying herself in spite of falls and 
scratches, till they came to a little stream, rushing 
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rapidly between steep narrow banks, which ran right 
across the path. 

The children greeted it with shouts of delight; one 
or two tiny ones were lifted over, and the rest followed 
easily, all except poor Violet, — she stood on the bank 
and called timidly to Charlie, who was dashing on in 
front. He did not at first hear her, and she called 
again, — 

'Charlie, please stop! I can't get over by myself.' 
Charlie turned, but only to burst out laughing. 

' Oh, you silly Violet 1 Why, Eda is younger than you 
are, and she got over quite easily.' 

'But I can't, I am sure ; do help me !' entreated Violet 

'Come on, Charlie, what's the matter?' called Theo- 
dore, not seeing that Violet was behind. 

' Just look at Violet, Thory ! She's pretending she 
can't get across that little beck by herself! It's all her 
London nonsense.' 

Poor Violet, her patience was sorely tried, and she 
felt tempted to break into a passion ; but the next 
moment Theodore came up, exclaiming, — 

' Go along, you little donkey, with your " London 
nonsense " 1 Is it her fault that she has lived in London 
all her life i and is it likely that she can cross the beck 
by herself.? You ought to be more of a gentleman.' 

'Thank you,' said Violet gratefully, as Theodore 
came to the end of his tirade, and she found herself lifted 
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safely across the stream. ' That is the second time you 
have helped me to-day/ 

'Do you reckon up all people's kindnesses in that 
fashion?' said Theodore with a pleasant laugh. He 
had been amused before by the quaintness of Violet's 
remarks. ' We are friends now, you see, and must stick 
by each other. When I can't get on by myself, I shall 
come to you to help me.' 

* But I shall not be able to do anything to help you,' 
said Violet wistfully. 

* Oh, how do you know ? Let me see ! I'm making 
a frigate at home, a regular grand one, like a real one. 
I've done nearly everything except the sails, and I can't 
sew them myself.' 

' I'll hem them for you,' said Violet eagerly ; * that is, 
if I can sew well enough.' 

*You will do it better than Eda did, anyhow. She 
tried to do some for me last holidays, but she said she 
hated sewing, so I expect she did not take much pains. 
Why, the first time I tried to put them on the ship they 
all came undone!' 

Violet laughed at this, and he went on to arrange 
a plan for her to come over with Charlie and Eda 
the next morning, and be shown all his various 
treasures. 

* Have you ever seen an egg collection .?' he asked. 

* A what?' asked Violet, not quite understanding. 
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'A lot of all the different birds' eggs you know, all 
marked with the names.' 

• No, I have never even seen a bird's nest yet* 

*I suppose they had most of them flown when you 
came,' was the reply ; rather unintelligible to Violet, but 
she understood the next sentence. ' Well, you shall see 
mine when you come to-morrow ; it is such a beauty I 
Take care ! you'll be down in a minute ; you had better 
keep hold of my hand.' 

By this time they had come up with the rest of the 
party, — Charlie meanwhile having vanished out of sight 
and hearing; for a rebuke from Theodore, his model 
hero, always had great effect on him, and he began to 
feel rather ashamed of himself. Violet was anxious to 
show him that she did not mean to be cross ; and when 
some time afterwards she found herself standing near 
him, she called to tell him all about their plans for to- 
morrow, and ask his opinion. They had just reached a 
small clearing in the wood, which gave space to an 
immense oak-tree, evidently centuries old, of which the 
trunk was entirely hollow. The lower branches, almost 
trees in themselves, swept the ground in some places, 
and several of the boys began immediately to climb 
up them. 

' Oh, what a tree !' exclaimed Violet, gazing up into its 
mighty crown. 'I never saw such a wonderful thing! 
What is it, please ?' 
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'It's an oak/ said Charlie, before Theodore could 
answer ; ' and just look, Violet, there's quite a little 
room in the trunk 1 Isn't it jolly ? Do you know 
what I should do if I were lost in the wood? I 
should run here, and go to sleep in the hollow until 
it was morning.* 

' But perhaps, if you were lost, you wouldn't be able to 
find your way here,' objected Violet. 

*0h yes, I should,' said Charlie confidently; but at 
that moment his father's voice was heard calling, — 

'Come, children, we must keep together, and make 
haste too, if you want to get to Fairies Dell to- 
night.' 

* Make haste, they are leaving us behind,' said Charlie, 
suddenly becoming alive to the fact that all but them- 
selves had left the tree ; * and oh, I must be first at 
Fairies Dell!' 

Fairies Dell was a tiny deep valley some way from 
the outskirts of the wood. Here the first primroses and 
violets were to be found ; here lilies of the valley grew 
in profusion ; and here, as long as flowers lasted in the 
year, were flowers to be found. It was rather late for 
lilies of the valley ; Charlie, however, knew all the best 
places, and while the other children were lamenting that 
they were all gone, he came up to Violet with both his 
hands full. 

* This bunch is for you,' he said ; ' and would you 
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mind having the other in your basket too ? I want to 
take it home to mamma, she likes them ; but if I carry 
it in my hands, it will get spoilt' 

*0h yes,* said Violet, readily ignoring the fact that 
Charlie had laughed disdainfully at her basket when she 
first set out, and had asked if she was afraid of spoiling 
her hands by carrying flowers. ' Put some of that wet 
moss round them, and they will keep better.* 

Charlie arranged the flowers to his satisfaction, and 
then rushed off" to join the others, calling Violet to 
follow, which she did more slowly. Meanwhile the two 
uncles and aunt Rosie sat down by themselves, plead- 
ing that they were too big to play at fairies, — an 
example at first followed by Theodore; but the little 
ones were so much disturbed by his going away, that he 
good-naturedly consented to join them. 

'Come, children,* said uncle Clavell at last, getting 
up ; * it is high time we were going home.* 

* Can't you let a fellow finish his cigar in peace ? ' 
growled Ronald, who was busily engaged in tying his 
sister by her streamer to a blackberry-stem, and was 
afraid she would move before he had finished. 

'Ah, be ashamed of yoursen, thin,* replied Mr. Strahan, 
with an aflectation of the nurse's Devonshire dialect. 
'Just look what a mess you are making of Rosie*s 
velvet* 

' O, Ronald, you dreadful creature I ' exclaimed aunt 
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Rosie, becoming aware of her condition. ' It's pulling 
my hair horribly 1 Do undo it' 

' Can't ; I never could untie a knot in my life/ said 
Ronald, lying back in a lazy attitude. 'There is no fear 
of your curl coming off, is there ?' 

' There is some fear of its coming out, at any rate, you 
impertinent boy. You have mixed it up with the velvet, 
so that I shall never get it untangled. Ronald, do 
untie it ; I can't reach.' 

'My dear, there is nothing like practical experience 
of the woes of others for enabling you to sympathize 
with them ; which valuable lesson I am endeavouring 
to teach you. Imagine for a moment the feelings of 
Absalom when in a worse case of the same kind, and 
shed a sympathizing tear over his unhappy fate.* 

'Don't be profane,' returned Rose, scandalized. 'O 
Clavell, don't go ; I won't be left to Ronald's tender 
mercies. If you don't help me, I won't help you a bit 
with the children going home.' 

'That is too terrible a threat to be disregarded,' 
said Mr. Strahan, releasing his sister-in-law by the 
simple expedient of cutting the velvet through with his 
knife. 

' Theodore,' called Ronald meanwhile, * don't let those 
children begin a fresh game ; we are going home.' 

' We were just going to play at hide-and-seek, papa,' 
said Eda, running up to Mr. Strahan. 
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'Well, my pet, you must do that to-morrow, it 
is nearly eight now ; and I know somebody who would 
like to have strawberries and cake before she goes to 
bed; 

The whole party gradually collected, and began the 
homeward walk with high spirits but tired feet. Violet 
especially, unused to such long walks, found it rather 
hard to keep up with the rest ; and though Theodore 
kept at her side, and helped her over all the difficult 
places, she began to think they were never coming to 
the edge of the wood. Fortunately for her, uncle 
Ronald saw how tired she looked, and in spite of the 
dignity of her nine years, insisted on carrying her in 
his arms until she was rested enough to walk most of 
the way home. 

The strawberries and cream, with plenty of cake and 
other good things, were done full justice to by the 
children on their return. Aunt Flora was delighted 
with Charlie's lilies ; and, looking at the flowers with 
which they were all laden, asked if the fairies had not 
changed them all into forest nymphs. This made the 
children laugh, and one small boy whispered to the 
child who sat next him, — 

* Gracie, what is a nymph ? ' 

'It's a large red velvet thing, with a hole in the 
middle/ said uncle Ronald, who overheard the question. 
The child stared gravely, and then said, — 
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'But we aren't red velvet things with holes in the 
middle/ 

' You will be, though, by to-morrow morning ; all 
children are who go to the woods on midsummer eve, 
and eat strawberries and cream afterwards. Just look 
at Grade [the little girl was choking with laughter], 
how red her face is getting, and her eyes going out of 
sight, and her mouth widening into a very large hole ! 
You go and see her to-morrow morning, and you'll find 
her all done up in a nice roll of red velvet, with a big 
hole in the middle, and all the sawdust coming through/ 

•Poor Freddy's eyes grew round at this statement, 
and there is no saying what further tales would not 
have destroyed his peace of mind if aunt Rosie had 
not come to his rescue, brandishing a teaspoon at her 
brother, and comforting Freddy by foretelling that 
Gracie would be none the worse for either strawberries 
or fairies on the morrow. 

It grew dark ; all the children had departed with 
the exception of Theodore, whose pony was already at 
the door, and the whole party were standing on the 
steps to see him off. 

' There is a very high wind rising,' said Mr. Strahan. 
* It looks as if we were going to have a rough night.' 

'You must not expect the children if it rains hard 
to-morrow, Theodore,' said Mrs. Strahan. 

' rU come over to them if it does. There, I've left 
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my knife after all!* and he dashed into the house 
again. 

* It is getting very late/ suggested uncle Clavell ; 
* surely the children had better go to bed.' 

' I sent Eda off half an hour ago/ replied his wife, 
'and Charlie and Violet must go directly Theodore has 
gone.' 

' By the by, where is Charlie ? ' asked uncle Ronald. 
'I wondered not to see him at supper, and thought 
you could not have been so hard-hearted as to send 
him to bed.* 

* Was he not there i ' asked Mrs. Strahan anxiously. 
' I don't remember seeing him, but I thought he was 
sure to be somewhere among the children.' 

*I don't remember seeing him since we came in/ 
said aunt Rosie. 'O Clavell, surely we brought him 
home ! ' 

* If we didn't, it will be a case,' remarked Ronald 
sententiously ; and at the same moment Theodore came 
out of the house in a great hurry. 

'I can't find it now — must leave it till to-morrow,' 
he said. * I say, Charlie, — ^why ! where is Charlie } * 

* That is just what we are all asking,' said Ronald ; 
while aunt Flora exclaimed, — 

* O Theodore, do try and remember ; didn't he come 
home with you } ' Theodore stood still for a moment, 
and then answered gravely, — 
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' No, now I think of it ; I'm nearly sure he didn't' 
' Where did you see him last ? ' asked Mrs. Strahan, 
speaking calmly, but turning very pale. 

* In Fairies Dell, I remember now ! ' continued Theo- 
dore. 'We were going to play hide-and-seek, and 
Charlie had already gone to hide when uncle Clavell 
called us. We called, and Teddy Harcourt said he 
would go and tell him, and I thought he did so.' 

'Teddy Harcourt came back, I know,' said uncle 
Ronald, ' unless it was his ghost that ate four platefuls 
of strawberries at supper.' 

'Yes, I saw Teddy afterwards ; but I don't remember 
seeing Charlie.' 

'Well, he must be seen after at once,' said Mr. 
Strahan. 'Theodore, you had better go home, had 
you not ? Lady Stanley will be anxious about you.' 

* No, I must go with you, please, uncle. Dick 's here, 
and can take the pony home; and I'll write a note 
to mother — she won't mind, if she knows where I 
am.' 

It was so arranged : Theodore wrote his note, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Strahan (whom, having no aunts or uncles 
of his own, he had adopted as such) consulted together 
as to the best means of finding Charlie. 

Ronald, who had not so very long ago been with 
Theodore at Winchester, and still kept up the pretence 
of their being schoolfellows, proposed that they should 
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set off for Fairies Dell immediately, leaving Mr. Strahan 
to follow and search in other directions. Theodore 
agreed, and in a few minutes they were walking at a 
rapid pace down the same road that they had lately 
come, now so dark whenever the moon was clouded, 
that they were glad of the lantern which Ronald had 
brought with them. 

All this time Violet, unnoticed in her aunt's anxiety, 
was standing in the shadow of the porch listening and 
understanding with alarm. She did not move when 
the rest of the party went into the house, and a few 
minutes afterwards her uncle came back, and went out 
past her without noticing her. When he had gone, 
leaving the door ajar, Violet came out of her retreat 
and stood on the top of the steps, looking out into 
the night Of all that she had heard, those few words 
of her uncle's — ' It will be a rough night ' — dwelt most 
in her imagination. The wind was moaning with a 
sound of coming storm, — a distant peal of thunder was 
heard ; and Violet, herself somewhat awed by a storm, 
was thinking of Charlie's g^eat dread of thunder and 
lightning. She knew that her aunt, without encouraging 
his fears, never allowed him to be alone during a 
thunderstorm, and wondered what he would do, alone 
in the dark wood. What if uncle Ronald and Theo- 
dore should not find him ! Poor Violet shivered with 
mingled cold and excitement, and then suddenly the 
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thought of the old oak-tree, and of Charlie's plans in 
case he were lost, flashed upon her. True, she knew 
that very likely when once lost he would not be able 
to find his way even there ; yet he might have done 
so— perhaps he was there now, and her uncles did not 
know. Theodore would not remember, he might be 
there all night, and what would he do when the storm 
came? Oh, if he could go to him, he would not be 
frightened then 1 and if she met uncle Ronald in the 
wood, she could tell him where to go. Could she tell 
any one now ? Not her uncles ; they were both gone. 
Her aunts? — Mrs. Strahan had gone up-stairs ; aunt 
Rosie, whom she had seen yesterday for the first time, 
had shut herself into the drawing-room, and Violet had 
by this time thought herself into such a state of ex- 
citement that she felt simply unable to cross the hall 
and venture into the lighted drawing-room by herself. 
Why should she not go to Charlie ? She could re- 
member the way, and she would not be frightened if 
it could help him. She stepped back into the hall, 
and picked up aunt Flora's white Shetland shawl, 
which had fallen from her as she went in-doors. 

It was a poor protection against a storm, but Violet 
had ceased to dread that for herself ; and wrapping it 
round her shoulders, she went back to the steps. One 
moment she stood there ; then, without thought of 
possible wrong-doing, or of anything save her great 
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desire to reach and help her cousin, she ran down the 
steps, and out into the night. 

Half an hour later, as Mrs. Strahan and her sister 
were trying to work in the drawing-room, there was a 
knock at the door, and the nurse appeared, saying : ' If 
you please, ma'am, hadn't Miss Violet better come to 
bed now?* 

' Certainly,* replied Mrs. Strahan. ' I sent her some 
time ago. Didn't she go to the nursery ?' 

' No, ma'am, and she didn't go to her own room either ; 
at least I've been there just now, and her bed hasn't been 
touched!* 

Mrs. Strahan looked very anxious. 'The children 
seem to disappear in the most extraordinary manner 
to-night. Do you know what became of Violet, Rosie ?* 

' I know she came home all right, for she was stand- 
ing by Theodore's pony when we went out into the 
porch. Don't worry yourself. Flora; she must be 
somewhere about. I should not wonder if she were 
there still!' 

' I must go and see,* said Mrs. Strahan, hastening into 
the hall. Rose followed her in time to see the look of 
distress with which she turned away. 

'She is not there!' 

'But, Flora dear,' exclaimed her sister, 'she can't 
be really lost; she must be somewhere in the house. 
Nurse and I will go and look for her ; only please 
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go and sit down, dear Flora. You look half-dead 
already ! * 

But Mrs. Strahan did not seem to hear. Rose heard 
her cry in a half whisper, * My Eva's darling ! my little 
Violet!' and then, as if unconscious of their presence, 
she went up-stairs without a word. 

The whole house was searched thoroughly, all the 
servants were questioned, and the porch hunted through 
for the second time, but no clue to her whereabouts 
was discovered ; and unwillingly they were obliged to 
conclude that Violet was fairly lost Still they had no 
idea where to look for her. The only remaining man 
in the stable-yard was sent to explore the plantation ; 
and Mrs. Strahan herself, accompanied by Rose, carried 
a lantern into every comer of the garden, calling 
alternately, without result. Then the storm, which had 
long been gathering, broke with tremendous force over 
their heads, and drove them in-doors. 

By this time Mrs. Strahan, never very strong, was 
almost fainting with fatigue and anxiety ; and Rose was 
in despair, more for her sister's sake than for her little 
niece, whom she could not help thinking must be safely 
hidden somewhere. It was about one o'clock ; the 
storm grew terrible, and, to add to her perplexity, two 
of the servants thought proper to go into hysterics in 
the kitchen on account of the lightning. She ordered 
them sternly to bed, thereby making them dislike her 
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for the time being ; and next began,, with the aid of the 
nurse, to make some strong coffee, with which she went 
to dose her sister. 

It did them both good ; and Mrs. Strahan had just 
fallen into a doze on the sofa about an hour afterwards, 
when a ring at the door made them start, and caused 
Rose to fly out of the room before Mrs. Strahan was 
fairly on her feet. 

Alas, no! it was only Ronald and Theodore, who 
burst into the hall, both dripping wet, and asking 
eagerly, ' Is not Clavell home yet ? ' 

* Clavell ? No ! But where*s Charlie ? have you not 
found him?* 

Ronald looked at Theodore in consternation. Tm 
sure I heard the signal ; didn't you, Thory ?* 

'What signal.?* exclaimed Mrs. Strahan. 

'You know, Clavell agreed that if one party found 
Charlie, they were to halloo three times before they went 
home. Well, just as we had searched Fairies Dell with- 
out finding him, we heard the signal — I*m certain we 
did — some way off in the wood. So we screeched back 
again, and came home as fast as possible. We must 
have spent rather less time on the road than they did, 
but you may be sure they will be here directly.* 

' I hope so indeed,* said Rose, as Mrs. Strahan turned 

back into the drawing-room in silent distress. 'But, 

O Ronald ! Violet is lost too !* 

£ 
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'Violet!* exclaimed the others in a breath. 'Why, 
she was out in the porch with us before we started.' 

* So we all said ; but she is not there now, nor any- 
where else in the house or garden.' 

' Are you sure you have looked everywhere ?* 

* Well, we have been looking for more than two hours. 
What is more extraordinary, no one has the least idea 
where she can have gone.' 

'Surely she can't have gone after Charlie,' said 
Theodore. 

'What can make you think so.?' exclaimed Rose, 
regarding him with startled eyes. ' Such an idea could 
never have come into the child's head !' 

' I don't know,' said Theodore slowly ; ' and yet, now 
I think of it, Charlie was telling her some nonsense 
about what he would do in case he were lost. Where 
was it he said he would go ? I remember now — to the 
Hollow Oak !' 

'Well, I wish you had remembered before!' said 
Ronald. 

' Oh, Ronald ! surely she can't have gone after him,' 
cried Rose ; ' in this storm too ! ' 

' I'll go off directly and see,' exclaimed Theodore ; 
but Ronald stopped him, saying: 'No, no, my dear 
fellow! we will wait half an hour. On my word, I 
believe Clavell has found one or both of them ; and if 
so, he will be home soon. It will be time enough to go 
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after them when we are sure he has not got them safe 
all the while.' 

Theodore resisted, and would have gone off by him- 
self had not Rose urged the impossibility of his going 
out without first changfing his coat 

' As Ronald says, it will be much better to wait a little 
while, and see if Clavell comes home. Make haste and 
come and have some coffee in the drawing-room. I've 
lighted the fire ; it has grown so chilly, I thought you 
would be cold.' 

'Well be down in a minute, Rosie. Here, Thory, 
man, come and put on one of my coats ;' and the two 
lads went up-stairs, while Rose went back to the draw- 
ing-room. 

Ten, twenty, and thirty minutes went by, but still Mr. 
Strahan did not come. Mrs. Strahan had long given up 
all pretence of working, and paced up and down the 
room; while Rose conversed in a low tone with her 
brother. 

As the half-hour struck, Theodore started from his seat. 

' Ronald, it is no use waiting any longer ; he would 
have been home by now.* 

' Well, I'm quite ready,' said Ronald, rearing his great 
length of limb from a low easy-chair. ' That coffee has 
done me no end of good. We had better make our way 
as straight as possible to the Hollow Oak. Where'^ 
my coat, Rosie?' 
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They were soon off, and Rose stood on the steps 
watching them down the lane. Already the landscape 
had begun to assume the grey hue of early dawn, and 
the storm was almost over, leaving the lawn strewn with 
traces of its fury. The rain had ceased, but every leaf 
and thorn showered their drops as if weeping for the 
ruined beauty of the little garden. It was a scene in 
keeping with Rose's feelings just then, and she stood 
for some time watching the gradual increase of light, 
and drinking in the fresh sweetness of the air. Then 
she recollected her sister; and sighing wearily, went 
back into the house again. 




CHAPTER IV. 

SHOWS HOW VIOLET GOT LOST IN THE WOOD, AND 

WHAT HAPPENED. 

|ND where was Violet all this time ? The wind 
almost swept her off her feet as she ran 
trembling down the little lane ; the thunder 
crashed suddenly and awfully, and when the moon came 
from behind the clouds, its ghostly light seemed to fill 
the room with weird, unnatural shapes, till Violet re- 
joiced at the intervals of darkness. Yet she never 
thought of turning back. It was no foolish spirit of 
adventure, no excited half-conscious wrong-doing, which 
had sent the timid, nervous child out in the night 
through such a storm, but the true woman's instinct 
of love and protection towards one she felt, in this 
instance, was weaker than herself. It was some dis- 
tance even to the gate of the wood, and when she got 
there, she could not help recoiling for a moment at 
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the long tree-shadowed avenue, which, as far as she 
could see, was in total darkness, while uneasy recollec- 
tions of possible adders came upon her. However, it 
was only for a moment ; in she went, and ran shivering 
down into the wood. The trees made strange noises as 
they creaked and swayed, and the wood seemed full of 
ghostly sounds. By and by, much sooner than she 
expected, she came to the beck. But there was no 
hesitation about it now, though the pent-up water was 
raging more furiously than ever in the white glimpses 
of moonlight which here and there broke through the 
trees, and the banks seemed farther apart than in the 
day-time. She drew back a little way as she had seen 
Charlie do, and gathering all her strength for one great 
effort, ran forward and cleared it in safety. It was soon 
after this that her real troubles began. She looked 
about for the path, which she knew branched off to the 
Hollow Oak from this point, but it was nowhere to be 
seen. The wood fell away on every side, and she came 
to a larger clearing than she remembered to have seen 
during their walk. In a moment a chill sense of utter 
desolation and helplessness came over her; she knew 
that she had missed her way. But it was not in Violet's 
nature to despair ; she braced herself once more to her 
work, and sat down deliberately on a large grey stone 
to think what she had best do. She thought that it 
would be a good way to begin by saying her prayers. 
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Her mother had told her so long ago, and Violet had 
before proved that the counsel was good. So she knelt 
down in the fitful moonlight, and repeated 'Our Father,' 
adding a few simple words of entreaty that He would 
help her now, and show her what to do. Then she sat 
down again, heedless of the sudden pelting rain, to 
think. She remembered that when, coming home, she 
had crossed the beck with Theodore, he had pointed 
to the left, and told her that out there the beck grew 
large and ran into the river, and to the right it got 
smaller and smaller till it got to Wortleberry Hill. 
Well, she knew that just here, where she had now 
crossed the beck, it was a wider jump than she had 
taken in the afternoon ; she would follow it along to 
her right, until she came to the path which led to the 
Hollow Oak. So, picking her way back again to the 
bank, she set herself to follow it along the top, no easy 
task in the uncertain moonlight over the slippery moss 
and through the tangled undergrowth. The storm 
came down in such terrible earnest, and poor Violet 
thought she had never seen anything so dreadful as 
the sudden glare of the lightning. But the shock of 
thunder which followed drove away all thought except 
of Charlie's terror, and she plunged onwards, stumbling 
and shivering, into the thick darkness of the tearing, 
bending forest. 

About two hours afterwards, when the storm was 
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drifting sullenly away to the west, Ronald and Theo- 
dore entered the wood on their second expedition. 
The sun had just risen, and the trees shone like those 
in Aladdin's wonderful garden of jewels. It was very 
wet, and the lads' clothes were soon as wet as they had 
been after the storm ; but they tramped on at a breath- 
less pace, regardless of possible colds, when a distant 
shout brought them to a stand. 

'That's Clavell at any rate,' said his brother-in-law. 
' He must have found them ;' and they both shouted 
loudly in answer. 

This time they distinctly heard the words, ' All right ! ' 
and plunging hastily in the direction of the voice, soon 
came in sight of the returning party. Mr. Strahan was 
carrying Violet in his arms, and Charlie was almost 
dragged along between two of the men. 

* Where did you find them } ' exclaimed Ronald and 
Theodore together. 

'Asleep in the Hollow Oak! though how they got 
there, especially Violet, I am unable to understand.' 

* Why, Violet is asleep still ! ' cried Theodore. 
Violet made a faint attempt to sit up and answer 

him, but fell back exhausted. 

* Quite done up ! and no wonder,' muttered her uncle, 
who was looking very grave. *We must get her into 
bed as soon as possible.' 

Before very long this had been done ; and the elders 
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of the party, disclaiming all idea of going to bed after 
their night's work, were sitting down to an early but 
very welcome breakfast. This was just over, and Theo- 
dore was once more on the point of departing for his 
own home, when there came a fresh alarm in the shape 
of a message from the nurse, to the effect that she would 
be glad if Mrs. Strahan could come up and look at 
Miss Violet. 

* What is the matter with her ? ' asked Mrs. Strahan 
anxiously of the sleepy -looking nursery-maid. 

* Please, ma'am, I don't know,' was all the answer she 
received ; and calling to her husband, Mrs. Strahan 
went quickly up-stairs. 

It was a long time before she came down again, but 
a message was sent off to the doctor ; and when Charlie 
and Eda came racing each other down-stairs to prayers, 
they were gravely hushed by their father, and told to 
be as quiet as they could ; Violet was very ill. 

It was a very long illness, and at one time the doctor 
thought she would die, but at last, very gradually, she 
began to get well again. Charlie and Eda longed to 
see her, but this had been strictly forbidden for fear of 
exciting Violet. At last one very hot day late in July, 
as Charlie was wandering disconsolately round the 
garden, his father called him and told him that Violet 
was in the drawing-room, and that if he would be very 
good, he might go and see her. 
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Charlie ran quickly in-doors and into the drawing- 
room without stopping to think, but when he came near 
he drew back in dismay. Could that be Violet, his 
beautiful little cousin ? — that poor, pale, thin little figure 
lying back in an easy-chair by the window, with hair 
cropped short like a boy's, instead of the long glossy 
curls that used to look so pretty ? It was too much for 
him, and foi^etting all his father had said, he startled 
Violet by bursting into a fit of passionate sobbing, 
crying out : ' O Violet ! I'm so sorry you came out after 
me. I'll never laugh at your London nonsense again.' 

Violet was a wise little woman, and did not begin to 
cry as well. She just stretched out her arms so as to 
draw Charlie to her side, and said kindly, ' Never mind, 
Charlie, I'm going to be quite brave now, and you shall 
help me.' 



CHAPTER V. 

SHOWS HOW WE ALSO GOT CAUGHT IN A STORM. 

|HAT was a jolly little girl!' was Edgar's 
comment ' I think she was the best of the 
lot' 

' Finnikin little thing,' muttered Frank ; I suspect by 
way of refreshing himself after listening so long to a 
story about a girl. 

' 1 say, Biddy, did you really know her ?' asked King. 
' Which were you in the story ?' 

' No, no ; that is not fair,' I said. ' You asked me not 
to put myself in the story, and I didn't. I shall not tell 
you where I was.' 

' I should like to see her,' said Birdie, who was lying 
back with her hat over her face. 

' Perhaps you may,' I said cautiously. 

' O, Biddy, shall we .'' she asked, sitting up. ' Is she 
coming here ?' 

' I really don't know,' I said. ' Come, let us begin to 
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think about the tea. Will you h'ght the fire, Tony ? and 
Edgar, perhaps you would go up to the cottages for 
some water/ 

* You'll have to pay for it then,' said Tony ; ' water's 
a valuable article here.' 

Margie and Edgar went off together, and came back 
with plenty of water, but we were unable to get any 
milk. Sugar and tea we had brought with us, as well 
as a basket of eatables, which soon disappeared. But 
the chief dish was a huge basket of cockles, which we 
got from the lighthouse-keeper, and boiled ourselves. 
Nello and Frank were inclined to object to tea without 
milk ; but finding there was nothing else to be had, they 
drank a small quantity, and the rest of us found it very 
good. We hurried over the end of our tea, for each of 
us had some particular spot to which we wanted to pay 
a last visit ; Nello especially wanted King and Katie, to 
whom he had taken a great fancy, to come some way 
along the Point with him to look at a * lovely pool' 
which he had discovered in the afternoon. Of course 
Miss Law was going too. 

* You will have time if you go at once,* said Tony, 
with a business-like air. 'Can you do it in twenty 
minutes, Miss Law.^* 

' Oh yes, I fancy so. I imagine we shall have no 
difficulty,' said Miss Law, getting up at once. * Nello, 
my dear, we had better start directly.' 
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The rest of the children ran off in different directions, 
and we were busy packing up the basket and shawls, 
when Levi came up, saying, — 

' I*m a-thinking, miss, it might be better if we was to 
go at once. There's a bit of a breeze coming up out 
there, and if we waits, you see, we might chance to get 
caught.' 

Sure enough there was a low, dark line out on the 
horizon of the open sea, which suggested a storm. 
Margie sprang up, and called to the children. 

* Don't frighten *em now, miss,* said Levi anxiously. 
* There aint no call to be afeard, if so be as we starts at 
once.' 

* I'm not going to tell them,' said Margie rather 
indignantly. ' Only, unless we make ourselves heard, I 
don't think there is much chance of our getting off at 
once. How long has Miss Law been gone, Biddy ?* 

* About ten minutes,' I said. * Tony, would you run 
after them ? We can hurry them, at any rate, though 
they must be coming back now.* 

Tony was off before I had finished speaking, and we 
waited for ten minutes, getting everything ready for an 
immediate start. Meanwhile the line of sky got deeper 
and darker ; a sullen, oppressive silence brooded over us, 
and the very plash of the waves on the sand sounded 
with an ominous moan. 

'I'm afraid they won't be back much before the 
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hour/ I said at last to Levi, who was standing looking 
seaward. 

' I'm afeard not, miss,* replied Levi, without taking his 
eyes off the sky; 'and maybe it's just as well. That 
'ere storm is coming up faster than I looked for, and if 
we was started, we shouldn't have got clear across. I'm 
afeard we'll have to wait, miss.' 

*But the storm may last all night!' I exclaimed. 

Levi looked at me as if I had said something quite 
foreign to the subject. 

* Well, miss, it very likely may,' he said. ' But you'll 
be as safe, and maybe as comfortable, here as you would 
be over yonder. Why, miss, if we waits at all, we'll 
have to wait all night !' 

* Good gracious, Levi !' I exclaimed ; ' they will think 
we are lost !' 

Levi indulged in a low, complacent chuckle. 

' Nay, they won't, miss ; why, bless you, I aint called 
"Look-out Levi" for nothing, and they knows it too. 
If it was Samuel now, or any of them folk, you might 
ha' been in the middle of the Crossing afore they'd have 
noticed that storm ; and then, I'll not deny, you might 
have found it awkward.* 

* But is there no chance of our getting back to-night, 
then?* I asked resignedly. 

' Well, miss, I shouldn't like to say,* was the cautious 
reply. ' I'll see what Jim Locking thinks of it ;* and he 
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strode off to consult with the hghthouse-keeper, while 
I communicated to Margie what I had just heard. 

The end of it was, that we were obliged to make up 
our minds to pass the night on the Point. After the 
first alarm we were inclined to consider it great fun ; we 
did not think the others would be very anxious, for 
Levi was quite sure that with the aid of a glass they 
would be able to see for themselves that we had not 
started. Miss Law and the boys did not return till 
after the time originally fixed ; and then we set to work 
to find house-room for our large party. One cottage 
took in Margie, Miss Law, and Nello ; Edgar King and 
Frank were provided for by the lighthouse-keeper; I 
had the three little girls with me, and Tony got a room 
to himself in the third cottage. 

After everything was settled, we came out again, deter- 
mined not to be driven in till the last minute. Low 
peals of thunder were already rolling in the distance, 
the stillness was something awful, and the children 
seemed oppressed by it. They were sitting silently on 
the low wall of the cottage gardens, and Miss Law was 
with them. We three walked on a little way to the 
extreme end of the Point, to enjoy that most glorious 
of sights, a grand Marsh sunset. 

It was still very early for the sun to set, — not much 
more than seven o'clock, — ^but all round the horizon 
there was a broadening band of intense purple-black 
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clouds, which would swallow it up before its time. 
Already in the west the sky was like a sheet of 
burnished copper, out of which the fiery eye of the sun 
glowed like an embodiment of the intenser rays. 

Far away on the deep purple sea was a white crest of 
advancing foam, which shone brilliantly in the wonder- 
ful light which was now flooding everything. It was 
such light as one can see elsewhere, but never in such 
perfection as in the Marsh. It was so deep, so intense^ 
that it seemed to move with a separate life from the air — 
to shake and quiver in it like liquid gold ; a light which, 
like the darkness of old, could h^felt. It shone now on 
the low red sands, on the tiny golden pools, the dark 
sea, and the still darker eastern sky, with a still sacred 
light, like a great altar-fire kindled for the coming of 
the Lord. 

There came a flash of lightning, and again the thunder 
rolled solemnly over the sea. 

' Look at Birdie !* exclaimed Margie. 

At the extreme end of the Point, where it narrowed 
to a few yards in breadth, there was a low flat rock 
which jutted out a little way into the sea. On this the 
child was standing with her back to us, gazing out with 
clasped hands at the advancing storm. 

She was peculiarly graceful in everything, this, wild, 
winsome Birdie of ours, and made a fit centre for the 
wonderful picture, with her white summer dress and 
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long uncovered curls. As we looked she turned 
round, and standing full in the light, which made her 
hair a glory round her against the background of 
thunderous sky, she sent her sweet bell -like voice 
across the sand in an imperious call of 'Mamie!' — the 
jealously guarded pet name by which she alone ad- 
dressed her twin-sister. 

Seeing us, however, she prevented the call which she 
justly expected by suddenly leaping from her perch and 
rushing away to join the others. We walked on and 
sat down where she had been standing, watching the 
wonderful changes of the sky. Slowly the sun sank, 
the copper brightened into gold ; great crimson cloud- 
horses rode through the sky above us, and deepened 
into lurid purple-brown in the north. A lonely sea-gull 
flashed into silver against the sky, and flew swiftly away 
inland. Then the sun and the storm-cloud met, and 
the glory vanished from the earth ; only a dull red glow 
deepened over our heads, and the upper edge of the 
cloud shone with a bright crimson glare. We sat on, 
waiting. 

With a clap which seemed to shake the sand to its 

foundations, the storm broke furiously upon us. The 

instantaneous change was wonderful, and as we rushed 

to shelter ourselves from the driving rain, the waves on 

either side seemed ready to meet over our heads. We 

ran into the doorway of the nearest cottage; the children 

F 
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were already safe, for we had sent them to bed some 
minutes ago, — ^very early, as they complained. I heard 
Birdie and Mary calling me from above. 

'I must go up,' I said, 'or the children may be 
frightened/ I left Tony and Margie standing below, 
and some few minutes afterwards, in a lull of the pelting 
rain, I saw them run across to the other cottages. We 
had all agreed to go to bed early, because Levi said 
that if the storm had quite cleared, we had better start 
at six the next morning. 

The lull lasted so long that the children fell asleep, 
and I went into the little cupboard of a room which 
had been given me next to theirs, intending to go to 
bed. It was about nine o'clock, and so dark that the 
lighthouse lamp looked as if it were suspended in 
the sky. Every now and then a tremendous sheet of 
lightning lit up for a moment the raging sea, and the 
dark pillar of the lighthouse itself. Half an hour after- 
wards I was still looking out, when the storm grew 
more violent, and the thunder so loud, that I looked in 
to see if the children were frightened. By some un- 
lucky movement I put out my light; but as I softly 
opened the door, a flash of lightning showed me the 
twins sleeping peacefully in their tiny bed. It vanished 
before I had seen Katie ; but I heard a little sob from 
the comer of the room, and could tell, even in the dark, 
that she was sitting up. 
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' Katie/ I said, going up to the bedside ; * Katie, what's 
the matter ? ' 

' O, Bride, Fm so frightened ! ' And two little, cold, 
trembling arms stole round me as I sat down on the 
edge of the bed. I drew her close to me, and comforted 
her as well as I could, but she sobbed so loudly that I 
was afraid she would waken the others. 

* What is it, Katie dear } ' I said ; ' there is no real 
danger; the thunder can't hurt you, and this is only 
sheet lightning.' 

* Oh, but I saw it forked once ! * said Katie, shudder- 
ing. 'And if I was good, I shouldn't mind, but it feels 
as if I were going to die, and I am so frightened.* 

' But you are not likely to die,' I said. * And besides, 
if you were, nobody is good enough to die straight off, 
of themselves. It is Jesus who has died for us ; and 
don't you remember, Katie, that stormy night, long ago, 
when He was Himself on the earth } I think a storm 
like this helps one to realize that night so much better. 
Can't you imagine, on just such a night as this, how 
the disciples were caught in the storm on the sea, as 
we might have been, and He was sleeping ? and they 
thought they were going to die, and cried out, and 
awoke Him. Then He sat up and rebuked the winds 
and the waves, and there was a great calm. But do 
you remember, Katie, what He said to them ? — " Why 
are ye so fearful, O ye of little faith ? " Jesus is as 
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surely with us now as He was with them then. He is 
not even sleeping: though we cannot see Him, He is 
very near, and He has power over the storm now as He 
had then. Let us trust in Him and be at peace, until 
He maketh the storm to cease, so that the waves 
thereof are still.' 

How little I thought, as I paused on the music of 
those last words, of the poor soul in whose ears they 
were ringing with such deep meaning at that very hour ! 

Katie was hushed for the moment, and then broke 
out again with a new wail : ' You're good, and He takes 
care of good people ; but I'm wicked — I'm worse than 
naughty ; I'm sly, and I can't help it ! I've tried, and 
it's no use, and I shall never be good.' The poor little 
thing was shaking all over with helpless, despairing sobs. 

'Darling,' I said, caressing her, *that is like Peter, 
who tried to go upon the waves to God, and sank. You 
cannot be good in your own strength, or so long as you 
think that it is of no use to try. Ask God to help you, 
and try, believing that He will do so. If you do not 
believe, you can do nothing. But if you ask and try 
and believe, do not fear. God will make you true to 
others as you will be true to Him. What is it, my 
darling.?* I added, for I saw she still wished to say 
something. 

* That day you met me coming in from the orchard,' 
began Katie, in a tone that sounded almost defiant. 
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* You know that one cherry-tree you told us not to touch. 
Well, I had been eating a whole lot ! ' 

' I am sorry you did that/ I said gravely, ' because it 
was disobedient ; and I am sorry you did not tell any 
one, for that was certainly sly. But I am glad you 
have told me now, Katie. I don't think you will do it 
again. See, God has helped you already ! He has given 
you strength to tell this to me.' 

*It was so much harder to tell you,' sobbed Katie, 

* because you didn't know I was sly before, and now 
you do, and you will never love me again. And I 
heard you say the other day that you hated slyness ! ' 

' So I do,' I said, hugging her tighter ; ' but not 
children who try not to be sly. And that's what you 
are going to do, — isn't it, Katie ? — by God's help.' 

We talked for some time, till the poor little thing 
grew quieter, and at last fell asleep in my arms so 
soundly that I was very soon able to lay her down, 
though I stayed in the room some time longer, in case 
she should wake again. 

But in all Katie's confession there was no word of 
Frank. Nevertheless, when I met him in the orchard 
two or three days afterwards, I stopped him with the 
forgotten question : 

'Frank! when I was talking to you the other day, 
why didn't you tell me that you and Katie had been 
stealing cherries that morning ? ' 
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Poor boy ! his bright face changed in an instant, and 
the bough which he was waving about was lowered to 
the ground with a look of dismay. 

'I forgot/ he said, adding bitterly, *but you won't 
believe me ! * 

I should have been surprised at such a speech from 
one of my own boys, but I pitied poor Frank. 

' Yes, I will,' I said, putting my hand on his shoulder. 
* Only, my dear boy, don't do anything so disobedient 
and sly another time ; and when you do get into mis- 
chief, don't forget to tell me of it' 

' All right ! * said Frank ; and he kept his word. 
More than once I had to scold him for some piece of 
wrong-doing of which he had been the first to tell me. 

But to return to that midsummer night. When I got 
back to my own room, the rain had ceased entirely, 
though the wind was still tremendously high, and it 
thundered and lightened at intervals. I began to think 
of going to bed, but looking out of the window, I saw 
Margie and Tony just below. It was quite light enough 
now to distinguish faces, for the moon had risen behind 
me, and shone with a white fitful light between the 
partings of the scurrying clouds. I opened the window, 
and as quietly as the roar of the wind and the waves 
would allow, asked them what they were doing. 

* I'm coming up to you,' I heard Margie say ; ' none 
of the doors are fastened.* 
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'Take care/ I said anxiously; 'you will wake some 
one/ 

Margie shook her head, and disappeared from below. 
The next moment her light step passed up the stairs, 
and she opened the door, laughing. 

' Simon Locking has gone to sleep by the fire in the 
kitchen,' she whispered, * and his candle has half fallen 
out ; he will certainly set the house on fire. The door 
was wide open, but he did not hear me pass.' 

* What did you come up for, then } ' I inquired. * Did 
you not blow out the candle ? ' 

' Not 1 1 I wanted to get past without waking any- 
body. Make haste, Biddy! Tony's waiting to walk 
round the Point with you. We've just been, and you 
can't think how beautiful it is.' 

* But the children,' I objected ; ' I can't leave them 
alone ; they might wake and be frightened.' 

'Well, you're not going to leave them alone. Just 
put on my shawl and hat, and I will stay here until you 
come back.' 

In a few minutes I was stealing quietly down the 
stairs in my turn. They creaked a good deal, but I 
suppose the inhabitants were used to that, for no one 
stirred. As I passed the kitchen I peeped in, and there 
was Simon fast asleep in his old wooden arm-chair. His 
red fisherman's cap had fallen partly over his bronzed 
old features, the ashes were still glowing in the gr? 
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and the candle was flaring on the wooden table close to 
him. I was so afraid of disturbing him that I actually- 
heard my own heart beat as I crept quietly into the 
room, blew out the candle with a frightened gasp, and 
was safe out again with Tony before he could look round. 
We went straight to the end of the Point from which 
we had watched the sunset, and stood upon the rock. 
The wind was so strong that we had to cling tightly to 
one another; and even then it was a mad thing to do, 
though the wind was blowing from the sea. We had 
a momentary view of a wild raging sea, with white 
crests leaping in the moonlight, and were clinging tight 
together, looking down upon it, when a great wave came 
thundering up high above our heads. There was no 
time for more than a horrified exclamation, a quicken- 
ing of our mutual hold, before we were knocked down, 
blinded, drenched to the skin, and only the desperate 
way in which we clung to the rock prevented us from 
being carried away by the return of the wave. 

* Ha ! ' gasped Tony, as, half-stunned, we picked our- 
selves up again and retreated hastily. 'Are you all 
right, Biddy ? ' 

' Yes, except that I'm half-drowned,' I* said thank- 
fully ; but just then the moon came out more fully, and 
my ludicrous appearance struck Tony so forcibly that 
he burst into an endless fit of laughter. 

O, Biddy!' he exclaimed, 'you can't think how funny 
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you look. Exactly like a drowned mermaid, with all 
your hair dripping, and — why, Biddy, I say, was your 
hat washed away ? * 

It was indeed ; and we both grew more sober as we 
realized the danger from which we had just escaped. 
For the hat itself, it was fortunately an old one which 
Margie wore in the garden, and of no value. I should 
have gone in at once, but this did not suit Tony at all ; 
he insisted that sea-water never gave cold, and that I 
must come to the top of a sandwave rather higher than 
the rest, from which we could look down on the sea in 
safety. 

It was a wonderful scene ! We seemed to be standing 
on a handful of sand set in the midst of that raging 
waste of waters, which leapt up shivering in the pale 
moonlight, and thundered on the narrow shore, as if it 
must wash so slight a thing away. Behind us the light- 
house stood blackly against the sky, with its great red 
eye looking, as it were, out of the clouds. These were 
torn into the most fantastic shapes, and broke in bright 
silver lines about the moon. Most of them were scud- 
ding fast away before the wind, and in the east the sky 
was already clear. It was so strange to be out there 
together at that time ; it was as if we two were alone in 
an unknown world. • 

But I began to get very cold and uncomfortable, and 
would not hear of going farther. As we ran in, I made 
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Tony promise to take off his clothes and go to bed at 
once ; though he declared it was impossible to sleep on 
the evil-looking mattress they had given him. 

* How grand the view must be up there ! ' I said, stop- 
ping for a moment to look up again at the lighthouse. 

* Yes/ said Tony in an injured tone ; ' I tried to go 
there first of all, but the fellow would not let me. Make 
haste in, Biddy, you're beginning to shiver ! Tell Margie 
to look sharp down, and I'll wait for her ! ' 

I went up, and having stifled Margie's laughter, almost 
by main force, I sent her down in all haste, leaving her 
to learn the reason of my draggled condition from Tony. 




CHAPTER VI. 

TELLS THE STORY OF A BOY'S HEROISM. 

^UT the events of that long strange night were 
not yet over. I had scarcely taken off my 
dripping garments and clothed myself in a 
long waterproof cloak, which had been one of our wraps, 
when I was startled by a low, sharp knock at the door. 
I had heard no footstep, and I had just seen Maigie and 
Tony cross to their different cottages. While I hesitated 
it came again, and a woman's voice called me by name. 
I opened the door, and the light of my solitary candle 
revealed to me the figure of the young woman who had 
let us the lodgings ; a daughter, as I had understood, of 
old Simon Locking. She looked pale and wild ; her 
hair blew out behind her in the draughty passage, her 
dress was disordered, and a long crimson shawl was 
thrown carelessly round her shoulders. In her arms she 
held a sleeping child, which seemed scarcely a year old. 
' For the love of heaven, ' she exclaimed in a low, 
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passionate tone, holding the child towards me, 'take 
the baby and hold it the while, for I am well-nigh dazed, 
and I mun go out across the Point I * 

* Go out in this storm I ' I exclaimed, not taking the 
child, because I felt that if I did so she would be gone 
without a word. * What is the matter ? where is it you 
must go ? V 

' My boy ! my own lad ! * she answered with a sob ; 
*he is out on the Crossing, and he has not yet come 
home ! Oh, Miss Elfindale ! take the baby ; for I can 
bide no longer ! ' 

I knew now what she meant. The Crossing was that 
part of the Point near the mainland lower than the rest, 
and covered at high tide. Some parts of it were never 
very deep ; but in such a night as this, no child could 
stand against the waves which must already be sweeping 
over it. It was three miles away, and it wanted barely 
an hour to high tide. The children, I knew, went 'cock- 
ling ' there frequently from the Point cottages, and sold 
them on the mainland. Evidently this woman's child 
had gone there for that purpose, and had, so she feared, 
been surrounded by the storm. 

' Oh, wait, you cannot go alone ! ' I exclaimed, taking 
the child into my arms, however. 'Is not his father 
here, or any of the other men ? — old Simon } ' 

She answered me with a moan. ' His father ! He 
^as drowned a year ago come Michaelmas on such a 
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night as this ! The lads are all out now, or ye could 
not have had the lodging ; and I think there'll be sore 
hearts again to-morrow. And for the old man, he is 
clean crippled with the rheumatiz. I am strong enough. 
I can save my boy if I can find him, and I mun go.' 

She broke away from me as she spoke, but I followed 
her to the stair-head, saying : ' Stop one moment ! Go 
to the next house and knock up my brother ; he will go 
with you at once, and can get you a rope from the boat 
You can do nothing alone.' 

She paused, and then, almost as the door closed behind 
her, I heard her knocking at the next. I went back into 
the little room with the poor baby, and looked out of 
the window. The moon was not wholly free from clouds, 
but I could see Tony's head thrust suddenly out of his 
window, and then disappear again. In a moment he 
was standing by the woman's side, shaking himself into 
his jacket as he looked up at me and nodded. Then 
with a word to her they separated ; he ran off to the 
boat, and she in the direction of the lighthouse. Evi- 
dently Tony had sent her to rouse Esau, who was 
spending the night with his father by the fire in Jem 
Locking's kitchen. They did not wait for him, however, 
for I saw her glide out of the shadow again almost 
directly, and the two figures passed swiftly out of sight. 
After an interval Esau followed them with a lantern and 
a bundle on his arm. 
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I have heard the story of that search so often from 
Anthony, that I can give it as if I had been there. 

For some time they went on together without a word. 
The wind, though fortunately in their favour, almost blew 
them off their feet, and the short sharp gusts of rain 
seemed to gather into five minutes the ordinary down- 
fall of a night At length the moon came fully out, and 
a long shivering line of white in the distance showed 
them that they were still nearly a mile from the Crossing, 
— showing the poor mother also that scarce any of the 
higher ground in it was still visible. The Point narrowed 
before them till it looked like a straight black line, and 
the white breakers rushed up along it on either side 
until they covered it entirely. Even where they stood, 
the violence of the storm was such that they were 
drenched with spray, and half-deafened with the thunder 
of the breaking waves. But the cry of the poor mother 
at the hopeless sight rose above it all : ' Stephen ! Oh, 
Stephen ! ' 

* Come on ! ' cried Anthony, grasping at her hand^ and 
striving to make himself heard. ' There is time yet.* 

With increased speed they passed along the narrow 
path, in spite of the waves which at times broke almost 
over them. It scarcely mattered to them that the rain 
had ceased, for they were already wet to the skin. At 
length they came to the Crossing, where the path along 
which they had come spread itself out a little, and then 
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suddenly disappeared, owing to a sudden fall in the 
ground. The moon was hidden when they reached the 
spot, and though they shouted with all their might, they 
could* neither see nor hear anything, but stood waiting 
with clasped hands. 

Suddenly the moon broke upon them from behind a 
sharp-edged cloud, with a weird, bright light upon the 
white seething mass of water. They could see that one 
little spot of land, like a black speck upon the sea, was 
all that still remained uncovered of the Crossing ; and it 
seemed to them that something moved upon it. To- 
gether they shouted, with such a shout as had power to 
wake the almost dead. In the pauses of the thundering 
waves they heard a faint, feeble cry ; in the wild white 
moonlight they saw an arm raised for a moment, and 
fall back helplessly. 

* The rope will reach there,* said Tony hoarsely, as he 
knotted one end firmly round his waist ' Can you stand 
firm.?' 

She could not hear him ; but what need to ask such 
a question of the poor mother ? She twisted the rope 
round her right arm, and stood without a word as 
Anthony plunged into the waves to battle for her son's 
life and his own. He was swept instantly off his feet, 
and in the whirl and rush of the meeting waves he 
almost lost consciousness ; but he was a strong lad, 
and struggled desperately, making his way almost inch 
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by inch toward the black speck which seemed, in the 
glimpses which he caught of it, to rise straight out of 
the furious white waters more like a post than anything 
else. Were it not for the conviction that their shout 
had really been answered, he would scarcely have had 
strength to swim against the pitiless shock of the water ; 
but feeling that every stroke brought him nearer to the 
poor woman's son, he struggled on. 

Suddenly, as a long wave swayed him up, and by a 
violent effort he regained his footing, he saw a sight 
which he never afterwards forgot. It was an old post 
which rose up out of the raging white water, and fronting 
Tony in the brilliant moonlight were two faces that 
shone out strangely from their background of dark sky 
and rushing waves. The widow's son was clinging — 
self-tied, as Tony afterwards found — to the post, stripped 
almost to his waist, and with both arms above his head, 
held a dark, shapeless bundle on the broad top of the 
post. But from that bundle peeped out a wee child's 
face, sleeping peacefully, as it seemed, in the very centre 
of the howling storm ; and underneath a white, set face 
and wild, eager eyes were turned to watch for their 
deliverer. As Anthony, staggering and almost stunned, 
put out his hand to grasp at the support, the boy's lips 
moved, and Tony saw rather than heard the words, 
' Take the little 'un first, mind.' Then the brave eyes 
closed, the head fell back, and Tony, clinging desperately 
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to the post, knew that he was alone on that perilous 
resting-place, with the sea dashing against him, and two 
children, dead or insensible, to bring to land. 

He tried the fastenings — the lad's own leathern braces 
— ^which bound him to the post, and decided that they 
would hold. Everything depended upon speed ; and he 
took the little child into his arms, stopping for a moment 
to gather strength and shout with all his might to the 
poor waiting mother, that she might help to pull him 
in. Then he plunged into the waves, and struggled for 
the shore with his burden. It was not a very long 
distance really, but Anthony could not see anything 
for the blinding water ; and a vague fear crossed him in 
the terrible transit that after all it might be a vain effort, 
since the child would scarcely be alive after such a 
passage, if it were not dead already. And there was the 
boy to save. He felt his strength going, but the rope 
was pulling him in, and he devoted all his efforts to 
keeping his own head and the child's above water. In 
a few minutes he felt the ground again, and then the 
woman met him almost in the water, and snatched the 
child from his arms. Anthony never forgot the sharp, 
sudden wail which rang upon his ear the next moment, 
' Eh, my boy Stephen 1 where is my boy ?' 

' He's safe,' said Tony, holding her arm, and shouting 

as loud as he could. ' I'm going back for him now. Put 

the child up out of reach, and hold firm.' 

G 
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He waited to see that she understood him, and that 
the child was safe, before he set out on his perilous 
journey again. He never knew exactly how he got 
back again to the post It only seemed to him that he 
recovered consciousness on being dashed against It and 
finding the boy still there, though the waves now rushed 
up momently over his head. 

Anthony, feeling blindly in the water, could neither 
break nor unfasten the bands by which the boy was 
fastened to the post. He had a knife in his trousers 
pocket, but it seemed to him an age before he could 
get it out, and jag, rather than cut, the stiff, wet band 
asunder. Then pulling at the rope, for he had now 
no strength to shout, he pushed out once more into 
the water. But his strength now failed him utterly, 
and with a flash of horror he felt that they were 
sinking together, and that the woman would not have 
strength to pull them in. Then just before the water 
closed over his head, he heard a hearty sailor's shout, — 
'Keep up a minute, master!* — and saw a dark figure leap 
towards them through the water. After that he re- 
membered no more till he found himself on the sand 
at a little distance from the crossing, with Esau pouring 
brandy down his throat, and the poor mother wringing 
her hands over the still insensible form of her child. 

Meanwhile I sat in the little room with the baby, 
waiting in growing restlessness and feat of what might 
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come. Then the baby began to cry, and I walked up 
and down half-distracted by the pitiful wailing, and 
afraid that it would waken the children. As time passed 
on and no one appeared, I grew more and more un- 
happy ; and though I tried to turn all my thoughts to 
prayer, I could scarcely think of any connected words. 
It was nearly three o'clock, and the storm had almost 
ceased. I had succeeded at last in singing the baby to 
sleep, but I could not rest for thinking of what might be 
going on at the other end of the Point. Suddenly my 
eye was caught by a figure passing beneath the window, 
and I had just recognised Margie before her footsteps 
passed once more up the creaking stairs, and she came 
into my room, looking as fresh and bright as if she had 
come down to breakfast at home, 

'I could not sleep any longer,' she said, before I 
could speak ; ' so at last I thought I would just get up 
again, and come across to you. I see you are as bad — 
eh, Biddy ! what baby is this i What is the matter }' 

I told her all the story, and Margie's laughing face 
grew grave and womanly as she listened, 

' You, poor Bride, how tired you must be ! * she said. 
* Of course you are longing to go off and meet them. 
I'll take my turn here for a while. But your clothes — 
they are still damp. Wait a moment, and you shall 
soon have something to put on.' 

'What are you going to do, Margie?' I asked, de- 
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taining her as she was rushing off with an armful of 
damp things. 

*Wake Simon, and light up the kitchen fire again. 
It will soon burn up, and will certainly be wanted when 
the others come home.' 

Margie's bright, practical way of viewing matters gave 
a cheerful aspect to everything, I sat down upon the 
little bed and waited, listening to her sweet voice alter- 
nating with Simon's gruff tones, and enlivened by an 
accompaniment of crackling wood. In not one moment, 
but twenty, she came back, bearing garments so warm 
as to be very pleasant to my chilled limbs after the 
somewhat airy attire in which I had passed the night 

When I was dressed, Margie took the baby into her 
own comfortable arms — she had a thorough love of 
babies — ^and sat down in my place. 'I've seen after 
the beds and things,' she said, 'and now there is nothing 
more to do. I'm quite happy here, if you like to go 
after them.* 

It was growing lighter when I left the house. Though 
the sun had not yet risen, there was a paler shade 
stealing over everything, like the gradual lifting of an 
invisible veil. Except for the tremendous waves break- 
ing on either side of the Point, and the great masses of 
dark cloud which were drifting away to the west, there 
were no signs now of storm. In the east there was a 
narrow line of pale gold against the purple-black sea. 
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which deepened and spread as I went on* I had gone 
about a mile, walking very fast, when I caught sight of 
three figures approaching. Anthony was some distance 
in advance of the other two, who were more or less 
heavily burdened, and as he came up white and ex- 
hausted, but looking radiantly thankful, the sun rose 
with a sudden burst of light and shone on his forehead 
and the damp masses of his fair hair. I ran forwards to 
meet him, and as we grasped each other's hands we 
thanked God at the same moment. 

' Oh, Tony ! ' I added breathlessly, ' were you in time } 
was he saved ? * 

* I hope so ; he is still alive at any rate,' said Anthony, 
drawing my arm into his, and stretching out the other 
to call my attention to the sunrise, which was shining 
intensely on the dark, troubled sea, and sending great 
shafts of light over the stormy sky. 'What does it 
remind you of?* he asked, with his grave, sweet eyes 
fixed upon the east. '"Heaviness may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning." ' 

Then with a sudden return to his ordinary manner he 
walked on, telling me in few words all that had happened, 
before we were overtaken by Esau and the widow. I 
took the child which the latter was carrying ; it was a 
pretty little girl about two years old, and, though it had 
been in some measure revived, lay quite still, in a sort of 
puffed, uneasy sleep* As for Stephen, they had not been 
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able to restore him to consciousness, though his heart 
still beat ; and Tony and I could hardly keep pace with 
them, so eager was the poor mother to try other remedies 
for her boy. 

Margie was all ready for us when we arrived. She 
had roused the twins, and made them warm their own 
blanket and as many more as they could collect from 
the various beds. Rolled in a couple of these, Tony 
got about two hours* sleep while his clothes were being 
dried, and Margie and I worked hard to help the widow's 
efforts for the recovery of the two children. Her own 
baby was meanwhile taken care of by the three little 
girls. 

The younger of the children soon fell into a sound 
natural sleep, but it was a very long time before we could 
at all recover the boy* He came to himself at last, but 
seemed too weak to speak, and gradually became light- 
headed, to the great distress of his mother. 

Levi came at length to say that we must go ; and, 
indeed, there was nothing more now that we could do 
except promise to send a doctor with all possible speed. 
No one knew who the little girl was ; and it was not 
until .afterwards that we heard the full account of 
Stephen's bravery. 

He had been surprised by an unusually rapid tide 
upon the Crossing and the sudden coming of the storm ; 
but he had still time to reach the higher ground before 
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the water rose too high, when he heard the crying of a 
child. He went back for some distance on the Crossing, 
following the sound, and at length found the child, who 
was in an agony of fright, calling for her mother, though 
there was no one within sight, and he could not make 
out from her how she had come there. 

By the time he got back to that side of the Crossing 
nearest the lighthouse, the water was rising so rapidly 
that he saw at once it was useless for him to attempt to 
carry the child through it He might, perhaps, he ad- 
mitted on being questioned, have done it in safety had 
he been alone ; but, though a strong lad of twelve, he 
could not manage to swim with' such a weight. So he 
made his way to the post which was at the highest part 
of the Crossing, and the top of which was never entirely 
covered, even by the higher tides. It was the old stump 
of a tree which had been planted in the sand, and its 
top was broad enough for the child to sit upon. Stephen 
lifted her up there and stood by her, trying to comfort 
her, but becoming terribly certain that in such a storm 
they could never live on the Crossing till the turn of the 
tide, but must perish there unless help came. 

' Were you not dreadfully frightened ? ' I asked him 
long afterwards when I saw him again. 

'Yes, miss, I was horribly frighted at first, sure 
enough,* he answered with simple frankness. ' But there 
were the little *un to see after first, you see. She were 
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crying with cold and fright, though it wam't to say real 
^ cold, being summer ; but the rain did come down un- 
common, and she were getting well-nigh soaked. So I 
took off my jersey and happed her up well, and then I 
thought maybe if I could be sure of holding her on all 
the while she might live through it arter all, for the 
waves don't in general come over the post even when 
the tide do run very high. So I took my braces — ^beg- 
ging your pardon, miss — and they were a new pair, and 
I thought would stand something, and I just tied myself 
to the post after a fashion, and waited with my arms 
round her. They say people turn stiff when they're dead, 
you know, miss ; and it were a kind of comfort to think 
I might save her at any rate. But she grew quiet, and 
I could not tell whether she were alive or dead ; and 
it were awful lonesome, with a sky like pitch and the 
lightning flaring out into one's eyes, and the wind and 
waves like great guns, and the thunder coming down 
with a tremendous crash in the middle now and then. 
Eh, it were an awful night, and I were turned like stone 
wi' the fright at first ! ' 

'And afterwards ? * I asked, as he paused. 

* Well, after a bit, somehow it all seemed different I 
don't say as I'd thought maybe so much of the Lord as 
I should ha' done afore that night, being as you know 
but a little chap, for one thing. But as I stood there in 
the black, tearing storm, I thought of some words as 
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mother was alwa}rs very fond of since father died, and 
I had heard her say them so often that I found I knew 
them quite well, and they kept ringing in my ears. You 
know them, miss. *Tis a bit of a psalm, as Tve since 
found, and IVe learnt 'em by heart : — 

" So when they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, He delivereth them out 

of their distress. 
For He maketh the storm to cease, so that the waves thereof ai-e still. 
Then are they glad, because they are at rest ; and so He bringeth them 

unto the haven where they would be I" 

And I cried unto the Lord in my trouble, and He 
delivered me out of my distress ; for He made me feel 
as if it might be best after all that I should die there, 
and meet Him so, especially if the little one were saved 
through it. I won't deny as it was hard to think of 
mother ; but I knew the Lord would see to her, and she 
were a good woman, she were. But I won't trouble you 
no more, miss ; only you may guess what I felt when 
I saw Master Anthony's face over the waves. 1*11 never 
forget it of him, not if I lives to be a hundred and ten.' 

After I have written this conversation, which was held 
more than three years afterwards, far away from Spurn 
Point, there is no need to tell you that Stephen did 
not die, though his life was despaired of for some time. 
He was still delirious, though not raving, when we left 
the Point after Tony's hour or two of disturbed sleep ; 
and the poor mother sat by his bedside, refusing all 
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comfort. The little child for whom he had risked his 
life was still asleep, and one of the women from another 
cottage, a cousin of Stephen's father, agreed to take 
care of her for the present 

When we came out ready to start, about seven 
o'clock, all the events of the past night seemed like a 
dream. The sun was bright and warm, and the sea did 
not seem very much rougher than it had been when we 
crossed before. Certainly Miss Law was in a dreadful 
fright ; it was too plain, however, that she could not 
remain where she was, for her to venture on more than 
faint complaining. We had a most distracted time before 
we started, and the children were so much excited by 
the different accounts they heard of our adventures, 
that we could scarcely get them to eat any breakfast, 
or to remain still for a moment. At length we fairly 
embarked, and with a parting cheer from the dwellers 
on the Point, who took a strong interest in our fortunes, 
we left the scene of that memorable midsummer-night 
storm. 

But I don't think any of us will ever forget it ; and 
now, whenever our little ones ask for the story of Violet 
Seymour's Midsummer-Eve, they always end it with the 
remark, 'But it was not such a wonderful midsummer 
night as ours ; was it, Biddy ? ' 



CHAPTER VII. 

TELLS ABOUT MV BIRTHDAY PICNIC. 

«T was the 7th of September, and we were to 
leave Chapel Mere on the gth. The sun 
was beginning to redden the sky above the 
Wolds, and the long lines of water to blush between 
the corn-fields, as I went slowly down the pebble walk 
through the churchyard. I used to like to play on the 
organ there in the evening when 1 had time, and to-day 
I had time for a good hour's practice, as the children 
were all out by themselves. I was so busy that I did 
not hear any one in the church, until a voice behind 
me said quietly, 'Elfie.' I was not likely to mistake 
the voice — only one person ever called me by that 
name. I looked up smiling at Mr. Helmore, 

' Where are all the rest ? ' he asked. 

' We went over to see the Howards, and the children 
stayed to tea. Mamma was tired, so I drove her home 
and left her to rest.' 
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' You are not tired, then ? ' 
' Oh no, I have scarcely walked at all to-day/ 
* Can you come with me for a little way ? ' 
I consented with delight, for a walk with Mr. Helmore, 
especially alone, was a rare treat. We went out through 
the vestry, and walked on through the corn-fields, 
scarcely speaking. It was a lovely evening, clear and 
still ; the fields were deserted, except for a solitary 
gleaner here and there. At last we came to the banks 
of the drain, and sat down, Mr. Helmore on the top 
rail of the stile, and I on a great stone just above the 
water — ^he would not let me sit on the grass. 

Mr. Helmore was some years older than my father. 
He was very tall, with a grand-looking head, and strange, 
deep-set eyes of a very light golden-brown, which blazed 
like fire sometimes. He used to say he could see in 
the dark. His thick hair and beard were quite white, 
though he was scarcely more than sixty, and the rest 
of his face was not old. Also he was my godfather, 
and had tried to make a stand against my being 
christened Bridget, which he and I disliked equally. 
Etheldreda was his own name for me, and he had 
always intended that I should be called Ethel or Eda ; 
but the fates, or rather the children, had decided other- 
wise, and ever since I could remember he had rarely 
called me anything but Elfie himself. 

' How old will you be to-morrow?* he asked suddenly. 
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' Twenty/ I answered rather dismally. 

* What a doleful tone ! ' he said, laughing. ' Was that 
what you were looking so unhappy about just now ? ' 

'Not exactly/ I said, laughing also, though from 
any one else the speech would have angered me ; * but 
still I think I don't want to leave my teens behind. 
You see they will never come back again.' 

'Unless you had lived in the good old days of 
Methuselah,' said Mr. Helmore. * Pray, did you intend 
to pass your twentieth birthday in retirement and 
tears ? That must be the reason why I heard nothing 
of any birthday preparations. I began to wonder if 
you intended to leave me out.' 

'The children did talk of tea in the orchard,' I 
said, smiling, 'but I think that is our highest flight, 
unless you intend to take us all out on the canal.' 

' No ; I want you to take me to Fenbracken Wood.' 

'Fenbracken Wood!' I exclaimed; 'why, it is five- 
and-twenty miles from here.' 

'What are five-and-twenty miles in these days of 
railroads? Your beloved carrier's cart and pony car- 
riage can take us to Fulston, and it is scarcely half 
an hour's rail from there. We could easily reach 
Fenbracken by twelve, and starting again about half- 
past six or seven, get home by eight.' 

*But/ I protested, 'to-morrow is our last day, and 
there is all the packing to do.' 
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* You can do that before you start/ said Mr. Helmore, 
ivith the cool ignorance of an old bachelor. ' I have 
set my heart on it, Elfie.* 

* Then if you thought of it before, why did you not 
mention it sooner?' I asked. *We could easily have 
managed then, by getting everything done to-day.' 

' Well, I would have confided in you if I had thought 
it would make so much difference ; but I waited partly 
to see if it were going to be fine, and then, again, I 
only heard from the Court this morning to say we had 
better come to luncheon in the house, and content 
ourselves with tea in the woods. I think that would 
be the best plan myself.' 

*To the Court!' I repeated in dismay. 'Do you 
want us to go there ? We scarcely know the Granvilles 
at all ! ' 

* Mr. Granville has left the house,' said Mr. Helmore. 
*It is an old friend of yours who has lately come there — 
Ronald Forest ; and all the Strahans are staying with 
them just now, so you will be able to introduce our 
May-bell to the lovely Violet after alK And, by the 
bye, Ronald mentioned that a cousin of yours, Mr. 
Everard, was staying there.' 

I started with astonishment. ' Bertram ! Is he really ? 
I wonder I have not heard from Margaret ! ' 

' They only came on Thursday, and Lady Margaret 
must have heard directly that you were coming there. 
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So you see it is all quite settled. And now come 
home, Elfie ; the dew is beginning to fall^ and I can't 
have you sitting there any longer.* 

It was all settled before we went to bed that night ; 
and, in consequence> there was a hasty collection and 
arrangement of things going on till eleven o'clock, in 
order that the servants might be able to do most of 
the packing while we were out. 

I was dressed soon after seven the next morning, and 
had more than an hour to myself before meeting every- 
body else at the breakfast table. It was a custom in 
our house, that whatever they did on ordinary days, no 
one was ever seen on their own birthday till breakfast- 
time. Every one else helped in the arrangement of the 
* dish,' for all the presents were put, if possible, into a 
covered tureen set before the proper plate. Once all 
Tony's had been small enough to be put into the ordinary 
covered dish which we used at breakfast ; and after 
asking everybody if they would have some fish, he was 
going to move it on one side, without even looking 
inside. 

But my tureen on my twentieth birthday made no 
pretence of concealing them. All the top was filled 
with beautiful Rowers which Mr. Helmore had sent up 
from the vicarage garden, and it was standing on a fiat 
package, too large to go inside, underneath which was 
a larger one still. Nobody was ever allowed to mark 
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their present ; the one who got them had to guess whom 
each came from, and to pay each one with a kiss before 
opening another. The little ones thought this great 
fun, and used to fill up with the funniest presents they 
could think of. I had no less than five snail shells on 
this occasion, neatly packed in separate parcels — three 
were from Mervyn, and two from Christie. 

There were nine packages underneath my flowers, and 
five letters. There were cuffs and collars from mamma ; 
some particularly good paints, which I had been long- 
ing for, from Margie ; a box of chocolate from Katie 
and Frank ; a paper-cutter from Birdie ; ' Somebody's 
Luggage ' from Mary ; and a wonderful letter from my 
godson, dictated to his mother, enclosing his photo- 
graph. Mervie and Christie, dear little fellows, showed 
me with pride the cuts and bruises they had given 
themselves in making for me a cross and a bracket out 
of some pieces of oak left over from the making of our 
church pulpit Christie pointed out to me a great 
M, and C. somewhat irregularly cut on the under side of 
the bracket. 

* We wanted to carve some doves to hold it up,* he 
exclaimed ; ' but we couldn't, so Tony said we had 
better carve the letters on it instead.' But the best of 
all was a letter lying quite at the bottom, with a little 
packet, which I did not notice at first. The letter was 
from my eldest brother, and had arrived the day before. 
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but mamma kept it as a surprise for my birthday. He 
wrote in it that he had sent me something which he 
hoped would reach me about the time of my birthday ; but 
I did not expect to find it in the tureen, so I went on 
reading my other letters. The last I opened was from a 
first cousin of ours whom we were all very fond of, and 
who was trying to be an artist in London. He said that 
he had managed to get what my brother wanted for me 
just in time, and hoped I should receive it with the 
letter. That set me to look for it, and among some 
small packets which I had put away because I thought 
they were only more snail shells, I found one directed 
in the elder Mervyn's handwriting, which disclosed a tiny 
case, and that again a ring exactly answering to my 
brother's order (which Mervyn had forwarded to me) — a 
pale, clear chrysophrase, set in thick gold. 

*Let me look, oh, let me look, Biddy!' cried Mervyn, 
making such a dash over my shoulder that there was an 
indignant shout from Tony, and Margie just saved my 
dress from the contents of my teacup, which came 
clattering to the floor. 

While this was being set right, mamma held out her 
hand for the ring, and Birdie came to look too. 

*Who gave you that other horrid little ring you 

always wear, Biddy ?' she asked. ' I should think you 

could put that away now.' 

* Indeed I shall not,' I answered warmly. * He gave 

H 
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me that too. Don't you remember, mamma, ten years 
ago to-day he married me with the lower ring of that 
funny old ear-ring of yours, after you had lost its fellow, 
and you said I might keep it if I liked ? ' 

'Yes,' said our mother, laughing; *and I remember 
something which you have evidently forgotten — ^his 
speech when he did so.' 

* Oh, what did he say, mamma?' cried Birdie. *My 
dear child,' quoted my mother, ^in ten years more you will 
be twenty, and then, perhaps, if you are a good wife, and 
have taken care of this ring, I will give you a better one.' 

* Fancy his remembering all this while!' cried Birdie, 
going off into a fit of laughter. 

' So you have been a good wife, Elfie ? ' said a quiet 
voice near us. * I am glad to hear it But I thought 
there was some idea of starting at a quarter to ten.' 

There was a rush to greet Mr. Helmore, and then 
my mother said, 'Surely there is plenty of time, Mr. 
Helmore ; Bridget has not begun her breakfast' 

Mr. Helmore held up his watch ; it wanted twenty 
minutes to the hour. 

*0h, mamma!' I exclaimed, flying back to my place, 
'we have been more than an hour over breakfast I 
won't be a minute, Mr. Helmore.' 

' But, Biddy,' said Christie, * you haven't looked at all 
your presents yet. There are two more under the tureen.' 

' You shut your mouth,' said Tony, silencing the child 
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with a good-humoured pat on the head. ' Go and get 
Biddy some more tea, she hasn't had anything to eat 
yet/ 

After all, Mr. Helmore had purposely concealed the 
fact that his watch was twelve minutes fast, and there 
was no real necessity for our starting till ten. 

Before that time I had finished my breakfast, and 
looked into the two remaining parcels. In the first was 
a book from my dear old Tony, which he heard me wish 
for some months before, and had been saving up his 
money ever since in order to give it me handsomely 
bound. But the last puzzled me more than any. It was 
done up as if it had come by post, and on opening it, I 
found a very pretty framed photograph of Mary Queen 
of Scots, sitting mournfully on the deck and gazing at the 
distant shores of fair France. I could not guess where it 
came from. 

* Now do tell me, Tony,* I pleaded at last ' If it comes 
from none of the people I have guessed, it must come 
from some one who won't like not to be thanked. ' Do 
tell me, now.' 

* You will never guess, not if you live to be a hundred,* 
said Tony. ' Old George.* 

* Old George 1 Tony, you are cramming !* 

* No, I'm not Oh, you should have seen him,' cried 
Tony, exploding with laughter. ' Last night, just after 
we came home, while you were out with Mr. Helmore. 
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Hanwell told me that old George wanted to speak to 
me, and would I go down into the yard to him, because 
he wouldn't come in. So I went, and there was the 
poor old fellow shaking and shivering as if he had been 
doing something awfully wicked. He wouldn't tell me 
what he wanted, either, but kept on begging me to come 
down to the barn. When we got there, he went down 
on his knees and began burrowing in the hay without a 
word, till I began to think he had gone quite mad. By 
and by, with great mystery he brought out a flat 
bundle tied up in a red cotton pocket-handkerchief, 
which he laid on the floor at my feet, and. then looked 
up appealingly at me. 

' What on earth's the matter with you to-night?' I said. 
' Have you turned receiver of stolen goods, and what 
have you got in that bundle ?' 

' Well, sir,' he began, gasping and quaking, 'you see 
it's Miss Bridget's birthday to-morrow, and I thought if 
you was to give it her perhaps she might like it, sir.* 

' Of course I made him let me look directly, and you 
may think how I was surprised when I found what it 
was.* 

'But what could have made him think of such a thing?* 
I exclaimed. 

' Oh, he told me he saw it hanging up in a window 
when he went to Holton last Wednesday, and thought 
it was so uncommon like Miss Margie, that he must get 
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it for Miss Bridget I think the compliment is to 
Margie, not to you/ 

' Certainly/ I said, examining the picture, ' and does 
great credit to old George's penetration ; for look, Tony, 
the face is really like Margie, and in a way one would 
not expect him to see.' 

' There he is in the garden,' said Tony. ' Cut out and 
speak to him, Biddy, and then come down to the gate. 
Every one else has gone already, and Mr. Helmore will 
be coming after us. Til put these things inside your 
room for you.' 

Tony was down at the gate before me, and every one 
was waiting. Mr. Helmore was going to drive mamma 
in the pony-carriage alone, and the children were already 
in the carrier's cart. In fact, we only just caught our 
train at Fulston ; but, as our driver remarked, * a miss 
was as good as a mile, and rather better in this case.' 
As we turned out of the station at Fenbracken Court 
there was a cry of greeting, and my little cousin Maurice 
clung to me on one side, and Charlie Strahan on the 
other. Moreover, there was a little pony-carriage in the 
road, and a group of people beyond that. Every one but 
Mrs. Strahan had come down to meet us, and as we 
walked slowly up to the house, Margaret driving mamma 
in the midst of us, we counted seventeen in the party. 
Violet was so very pretty, no sign of her illness was left, 
and she was not quite so shy with me now. Every one 
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had a great deal to say, and we dawdled so much on 
our way to the house, that it was quite luncheon-time 
when we got there. We were all sitting in the drawing- 
room just before, and I was talking very busily to Rosie 
Forest, when I heard Margaret exclaim, * Maurice, 
what are you doing ?' — and at the same moment Maurice, 
closely followed by an anxious nurse, walked up to me 
with a white bundle in his arms. Then he laid it down 
carefully in my lap, and showed a wee baby-face in the 
middle of it. 

'There, Maigaret!' he said, looking up in his step- 
mother's face with mischievous glee, * I've shown him 
to her first' 

' Yes, you bad boy,' said Margaret, pinching his ear 
and kneeling down by me. ' / was more " proper-be- 
haved " than to bring him down into the drawing-room. 
Besides, she will have no time to look at him now ; they 
are all going in to lunch.' 

'Never mind,' I said; 'I shall see him again after- 
wards. What's his name, Maurice ?' 

There was a slight contraction of Maurice's brow as 
he answered, ' Bertram ;' but it was gone in a moment, 
and he bent over to kiss the little fellow. Margaret did 
not notice him ; she was straightening the tiny fingers, 
and cooing to the baby with all the sweet fondness of a 
young mother. Such an afternoon as we had that day 
in the woods! The fiames of autumnal glory were 
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deepening and brightening over all the forest, from the 
scarlet and gold of innumerable maples, to the intense 
crimson-black of copper beeches. Here and there a 
clump of sombre pines gave still more effect to the 
beauty of the forest colouring ; and to walk down one 
of the broad aisle-like avenues in the still rich sun- 
light, gave one something of the feeling inspired by a 
cathedral. Even the children grew rather more silent 
under its influence ; but now we turned aside from the 
avenue, and plunged into a tangled wilderness of hazels 
in search of nuts. Here every one talked and laughed 
at once, and there was quite a scream of laughter when 
Mr. Helmore quietly produced a pair of silver nut- 
crackers from his pocket, and set to work to crack a 
whole hatful of nuts, without eating any. However, we, 
found afterwards that they were intended for mamma, 
who was being driven down the avenue towards the 
same point which we were going across country to 
reach. We found a quantity of blackberries and rasp- 
berries too, and filled two baskets with them to eat at 
tea. We were always getting separated from each 
other, but, thanks to Mr. Strahan and Mr. Helmore, no- 
body got lost ; and to make sure, they made us all stand 
in a row to be counted as soon as we came into the 
avenue again. Here we were going to have tea. There 
was an open space in the wood covered with fine short 
grass. At one side a clear, sparkling stream ran in 
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innumerable waterfalls over decaying black stumps, 
crowned with the brightest harts-tongue; or spread 
itself out in clear, calm pools. In the centre of the grass 
plot was the old stump of an immense tree ; and round 
it, at some distance, lay a perfect fairy-ring ! 

* Oh, how charming!' exclaimed Rosie, flying lightly 
over the circle, and perching herself on the old stump. 
' It*s a perfect place for fairies — much better than Fairies' 
Dell. I'm sure this is the queen's throne.' 

* The Queen-Elf is quite ready to take her place, as 
soon as the Spirit of the Rose chooses to abdicate,' said 
Mr. Helmore. * Don't you think this the very place to 
have tea in, Elfie ?' 

' It couldn't be better,' said I ; 'and see, mamma thinks 
so too. They are beginning to take the things out of 
the carriage.* 

'Aunt Rosiel' 'Margie!' 'Biddy!' cried a chorus of 
children's voices from the other end of the opening. 
' Come and drink at the Wishing Well.' 

'Are you sure there is no witch in it?' cried Rosie, 
with a merry laugh. 'Come, Bride, it is the proper 
thing to do here!' and springing lightly down into 
Ronald's arms, she ran forward with me, leaving the 
others to follow at their leisure. We had to climb up a 
tangled bank — there were some steps farther on, but we 
did not know of them — and found ourselves at the 
Wishing Well of Fenbraeken Wood. It was the source 
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of the little stream before mentioned ; a clear gush of 
water coming from a cleft in the chalk rock^ and falling 
into a stilly clear pool, looking black from its immense 
depth. Fern-fringed with emerald, and canopied with 
golden maple, it was a very pretty scene; especially 
when the children crowded round with leaves, thimbles, 
hollowed hands, all eager to have the first wish. I 
caught hold of Frank just in time to prevent his reaching 
down with his mouth to the water ; upon which he took 
a deep draught from both his hands, and got up with 
a grin of satisfaction. 

* What did you wish ?' I asked him. 

*0h, I say!* he exclaimed. *I forgot all about wish- 
ing on purpose, and when I was drinking I only wished 
the water wasn't quite so cold !' 

*Then your chance is over for the day,' said Rose, 
joining in the laugh. * Fve been wishing all the way up 
that we might all wish without accident' 

* But you have not drunk yet,' said Margie. ' That is 
what makes the charm binding.' 

Just as Rosie knelt down to drink, we heard a 
triumphant shout from Birdie. She had managed to 
climb up the slippery chalk rock, and now stood on the 
top, at the extreme edge. 

* Birdie!* I exclaimed, 'come down directly,^ and 
Tony made a dash at her to pull her back ; but in her 
heedless movement to escape from his hand, the child's 
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foot slipped, and she fell head foremost into the well at 
our feet. Tony and Marg^le had hold of her in a mo- 
ment ; but as they were on opposite sides of the well, and 
in the excitement of the moment both pulled strongly, 
the first use the child made of her recovered breath was 
to cry to them to let her go. Tony let go immediately, 
and with the help of Ronald Forest, who came rushing 
up the bank at Birdie's cry, we managed to haul her out 
on the other side, a dripping and deplorable object, with 
her thin summer clothing clinging to her figure. 

At this moment Mr. Strahan came striding up after 
us, and ordered that she should be taken directly to the 
keeper's cottage, which was close by. She was accord- 
ingly carried off between my mother and Mrs. Strahan, 
and well scrubbed with hot flannels to prevent any 
danger from the sudden chill. Afterwards she was left 
in the good woman's bed for a little while, and all the 
children's stock of clothing was readily displayed, in 
order that Birdie might join us while her own clothes 
were drying. There were only two little girls in the 
cottage — one quite tiny ; and the only dress at all near 
Birdie's size was one of faded cotton, clean and tidy, but 
certainly unbecoming. This, in Birdie's eyes, was the 
worst part of her misfortune. She was left alone, while 
Mrs. Strahan went off to see after her own children, and 
my mother to make some hot drink in the kitchen ; and 
as she could not bear to be seen looking such a figure 
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before a large party, she felt very cross indeed; and 
when, as she thought, the keeper's wife knocked at the 
door, she could hardly speak steadily enough to answer 
with a civil *Come in/ But the slowly-opened door 
revealed instead the sweet, blushing face of Birdie's ideal 
of loveliness — ^Violet Seymour. She came shyly up to 
the bed, remarking, 'Aunt Flora said I might come. 
Are you well now ? ' 

* Oh yes, I'm quite well,' said Birdie, tossing about un- 
easily; 'only it's such a nuisance, and all my day is spoilt.' 

'Not all,' said Violet; 'you are going to get up and 
come out again now, are you not ? ' 

' Yes, I suppose so,' muttered Birdie. ' But if I do I 
shall have to put on that thing ; ' and pointing to the 
ugly print dress, she added, ' I know they will all laugh 
at me,' — ^here a few tears rolled down, — ' and besides I 
hate to be seen such a figure ! ' 

'Oh no, they won't laugh,' said Violet earnestly. 
' See, it is quite clean, and looks as if it would fit you. 

'It's ever so much too short,' returned Birdie pet- 
tishly ; ' it's more your size than mine.' 

Violet coloured a little at this, for she also was very 
tall for her age, and the year's difference between them 
scarcely showed in their height at all. 

' I wish we were nearer the Court,' she said gently. ' I 
should think my frocks would suit you better, and then 
you could have had plenty to choose from.' 
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* Oh, well, it can't be helped now; we are two miles 
away,* sighed Birdie, whose sincere admiration for Violet 
alone kept her from speaking very crossly. ' Give me 
the wretched thing, Violet, and I will get up and dress/ 

' Wait a moment,* said Violet, laying a sudden hand 
on the despised dress. * There's no collar on it, and I 
can get you that, at any rate. You begin dressing, and 
I will bring it back to you.* 

She disappeared just as my mother came back again ; 
and some minutes afterwards, as Rosie and I came up 
to the door to see if Birdie was ready to come back, 
we were met in the passage by the queerest little figure. 

* Why, it is Violet ! ' exclaimed Rose, as the little girl 
began to speak. ' What have you been doing to your- 
self, child ? ' 

Her appearance was, indeed, strangely altered. She 
had on the print dress, which came nearly up to her 
knees, and was equally short and tight in the arms. 
The only collar she had been able to borrow was a huge 
linen one belonging to the keeper's wife, which was 
much too large for Violet's slender throat. Over her 
arm she carried the delicate white dress which she had 
worn all the afternoon, its fresh pretty ribbons lying on 
the top. She had even taken the ribbon from her hair, 
which was now tied back with what looked very much 
'ke a piece of old boot-lace. 

* It didn't fit Birdie,' she said simply, ' but it 
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does very well for me. Will you take her in this, 
please, aunt Rosie, and ask her if she will wear it 
instead ? ' 

' Really, Violet is one of the sweetest children I ever 
saw ! * exclaimed Rose as the little girl ran off. * You 
wouldn't think how often I have told her that she is too 
dainty and particular about her clothes.* 

' I wish Birdie had the same strength of mind,' I said. 
* I am afraid this is her doing.' 

We found Birdie nearly dressed in clothes which 
matched the appearance of the print frock, and anxiously 
waiting for Violet to come back. When she heard our 
story she did not say much, but looked very much 
ashamed, and put on Violet's pretty dress without a 
word. She even made no remark on the straight and 
sodden condition of her long golden hair, though at 
another time she would probably have moaned over it ; 
and I noticed that she did not even try to look in the 
glass before she left the room. 

As we came out of the cottage, Mary, who was not 
very well that day, and had driven round with mamma, 
rushed up in a state of violent excitement. 

' O Birdie I' she exclaimed, stopping short, ' they told 
me you had fallen into the well ! * 

'So I did,' said Birdie ; *only Margie and Mr. Forest 
pulled me out, and I wasn't hurt a bit.' 

' Oh dear, I'm so glad ! ' gasped her twin sister, as she 
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sank down sitting on the door-step. ' But,' as a sudden 
idea occurred to her, 'weren't you all wet? Where did 
you get that frock ? ' 

'Violet let me have it,' said Birdi^ 'and she has on 
one of the little girls' here.' 

'You should have had mine if I had known/ said the 
faithful Mary ; ' but it doesn't matter, because Violet's 
is prettier than ours are.' 

As soon as Mary had recovered her breath, we all 
walked back to Axeheugh comer. Here they were 
already heaping up branches for the fire at one end, 
while Mrs. Strahan, Margaret, and our own Margie were 
unpacking the various hampers at a little distance. 

Some of the children were piling up armfuls of dry 
beautiful moss on the old stump in the middle. Violet 
was one of these, looking queerer than ever in the odd 
little print frock ; but just as we came up she ran into 
the wood again to gather a fresh basketful. 

'What are you doing?' exclaimed Rose. 'You are 
not going to make a fire on the top of the old stump, 
surely ? ' 

'Oh no, it's a cushion — it's the elf-queen's throne,' 
cried the happy voices round us. ' Bride is to sit on it 
after tea, and we are all going to sit in a fairy-ring round 
her and have fun. Come along and help us to gather 
moss.' 

We all went off in different directions accordingly, 
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followed by warnings from my mother and Mr. Helmore 
to bring nothing but dry moss. I was standing on the 
edge of a bank covered with blackberry bushes a few 
minutes afterwards, when I heard children's voices below 
me, and peeping over the topmost boughs, saw Birdie 
come up to Violet, who was gathering moss below. 

* Violet,' she was saying, * why did you send me your 
dress, and put on that thing yourself? ' 

'Because you did not like to wear it,' said Violet 
quietly, going on with her occupation. 

* Yes,' murmured Birdie rather awkwardly ; ' only, you 
know, I could have worn it just as well as you, really, 
and I never meant you to do that' 

* Never mind, it is good for me,' replied Violet in her 
sweet, quaint manner. * And besides,' she added, raising 
her deep blue eyes frankly to Birdie, ' I like to see you 
look nice, Birdie.' 

* Let me help you to carry some of that,' said Birdie, 
feeling the necessity for an immediate answer to this 
speech ; and she stooped down to take an armful of moss 
which lay on the ground. 

*No,' answered Violet, with her low bright laugh. 
' You take the basket ; I can carry all this in the skirt of 
my frock.' 

With this division of labour they moved away, and I 
followed them with my own spoils. Coming back, we 
found that tea was quite ready, and Tony was just 
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coming to look for us. They had made up such an 
immense fire, that, though very pretty to look at, for 
the dry wood burnt famously, it was a little too hot 
to sit very near. At one time the volume of flame 
rose so high that the gentlemen began to look rather 
grave, and Mr. Strahan said he wished they had made 
it a little farther from the edge of the wood* However, 
no accident happened, and the children were forbidden 
to put any more fuel on, as the fire had already ful- 
filled its purpose of boiling our water. 

Immediately after tea I was perched on my mossy 
throne in the middle of the corner, and the children 
called to everybody to come and sit down on the 
grass round the stump to play at games. Mamma 
had put this into their heads, because she wanted them 
to rest before going home. How pretty the scene was 
as I looked down upon them I That fair, pretty little 
Rose Forest was standing with my tall, handsome 
Margie under a tree, which was a perfect blaze of 
glorious colour, — drooping golden branches overhead, 
scarlet flame-like dashes of colour on every side ; whilst 
close by a tall, stern Scotch fir rose above it into the 
cloudless blue sky. The tree was wreathed with a wild 
tangle of traveller's joy, covered with its fluffy, cotton- 
like seed, and Margie was twining long trailers of this 
in her hair. I always used to call it her flower, it 
seemed so like her. There were no roses for their 
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namesake, but she was covering herself with brilliant 
leaves, and most of the children were glorified in the 
same way. They were gathering at]Jmy feet, within 
the circle of the fairy-ring, just beyond which Bertram 
Everard and Ronald were arranging shawls and cushions 
for my mother and Margaret. Margaret herself was 
having a good deal of lazy fun with Anthony, who 
had taken a great fancy to her; and Mr. Helmore 
was coming towards us from the golden background, 
carr)nng little Christie on his shoulder. 

'Oh, Biddy!' Christie called out as they came up, 
' you would just do for a fairy queen. Put me down, 
please, Mr. Helmore, and let's all dance round her to 
begin with, and pertend we're fairies.' 

The children shouted with delight at the idea, and 
joining hands round the old trunk, went off at a great 
pace, singing 'Round and round the mulberry bush,' 
which, as I pointed out to them with a burst of laughter, 
was not quite so appropriate as it might have been, 

'No, no,' said Tony, pushing his way into the ring, 
and catching a hand of the two nearest to him ; ' come 
on, and I'll teach you the proper way to sing it : — 

' Round and round the oak-tree stump, 
Round and round " Miss Dorothy Frump ; " 
Knees stuck in, and chin stuck out, 
See her grin as we go about ; 
This'— 

I 
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'No, no!' shouted ten indignant voices, 'we won't 
sing that ; ' and the circle broke up violently as Tony 
found himself forcibly returned to the encampment 
outside the ring, and his poetic inspiration withered in 
the bud. 

'Really,' mamma was saying at the moment, 'it is 
all very well to "pertend," as Christie says, but I 
certainly think that the name of elf as applied to 
either of my girls is a complete mistake ; if they are 
remarkable for anything it is for size — they are more 
like giants.' 

' Or cows,' murmured Tony aside, for which imperti- 
nence his ears were promptly pulled by Margie. 

' Can any one inform me,' he added aloud, ' what is 
the difference between an elf and a brownie? Is it 
only that one is a little more ugly and disagreeable 
than the other ? ' 

' Remember you're an Elfindale yourself,' exclaimed 
Margie, at the same moment that Mr. Helmore 
answered, — 

'I deny that either elves or brownies are ugly and 
disagreeable. The supposed difference, I believe, is that 
brownies are house-sprites, while the elves belong to 
the out-door world. But do not fear any flattery on 
your account,' he added, smiling at Tony; 'brownies 
may be Boggarts, and elves may be KobcJds.' 

'Just as groundsel may be weeds, and gossamers 
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may be cobwebs/ remarked Tony, who was unusually 
full of poetical ideas that afternoon. 'I don't see the 
good of either, myself.' 

' Oh, do stop talking,' here exclaimed the most im- 
patient of the children. * Let's begin our game, or we 
shan't have any time.' The elders were dutifully silent, 
and Frank requested me to say what game they should 
play at. 

'Mr. Helmore shall tell us a story,' I announced, and 
all the young faces immediately turned towards him ; 
but he had suddenly fallen into a reverie, and did 
not hear. 

' Mr. Helmore,' said Tony in a loud voice, ' it is the 
will and pleasure of her majesty the Elf-Queen that 
you should immediately proceed to relate a narrative, 
of which the prevailing feature shall not be truth.' 

Thus roused, Mr. Helmore looked up, and without 
a word — ^perhaps he had been listening all the time — 
began the story of 

COBWEBS OR GOSSAMERS } 

'I wonder what I had better do,' was the remark 
of a young elf, as she swung idly backwards and for- 
wards in a swing made of a golden maple leaf, and 
hung by two spider's threads from a branch of bracken. 

'What! have you grown tired of being idle?' said 
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a kind voice near her. *I thought you would soon 
find out that there was something else to do in the 
world besides play.* 

*Give me something else to do, mother/ said the 
young elf, so impulsively that she nearly tumbled out 
of the swing. *A11 my brothers have begun already.* 
As she finished her speech, she did actually succeed 
in falling out of the swing, and immediately fluttered 
round the fern fronds to find the owner of the voice. 
Behind the clump of bracken there was a great furze 
bush, and round this, though it was the ist of October, 
a silvery-haired elf was busily fluttering, coaxing bud 
after bud to open its golden bloom, and touching with 
tenderer green the dry and stubborn spikes. 

' Is that my work ? * asked the young elf timidly, for 
the prickles looked sharp, and she began to repent of 
her request for work. 

' Bless you, no, child ! * returned her mother briskly ; 
'this sort of work is not for young things like you. 
There*s plenty of other work for you to do. There's 
your brother touching that 'maple with crimson — he 
has a real talent for colouring ; and the elder ones 
have gone with your father to see after tlie chestnut 
planting. Don*t you suppose that, because spring is 
our busiest time, there is nothing to do in October.* 

'Well, what had I better do, mother?' asked the 
little one meekly. 
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'Let me see/ said her mother, standing on one leg 
to consider, — 'there is scarcely a gossamer fit to be 
seen between here and the rookery; and though the 
avenue is long and shady, the sun will be there very 
soon. I should think you could do that now: it is 
only to take the diamonds, and sprinkle them over.' 

* Oh yes, I can do that, mother ! ' cried the little elf. 
' I shall like that ; they look so beautiful when the sun 
comes out' 

'And look here,' cried her mother after her, 'you 
have your "work" to do now, and that is all very well ; 
but don't be high and mighty, — if a kindness comes 
in your way, do it' 

Merrily the little elf fluttered along in the sweet, fresh, 
shady morning, singing a song to the music of the stream. 
She stopped for a moment to admire her brother's work, 
and brought him a big blackberry for his breakfast; 
and then she went on again down the central avenue 
of the wood, showering her diamonds on eyery delicate 
web and floating thread. Here and there a blue-bell 
was ringing its tiny silver peal for the coming of the 
sun ; and once the tiny fronds of some fern-moss called 
to the elf, to b^ her to lift a chestnut which had fallen 
upon them, and was pressing them to the ground. 

Exerting all her strength, she managed to do this, and 
it was just as she had sent it rolling down the bank that 
her ear was caught by a sound which she had never 
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heard before. It was the full, rich melody of a song, but 
a song unlike the voice of any bird that she knew. It 
was so sweet that the hare-bell sounded harsh beside it, 
and so strong that all the leaves on the trees seemed to 
thrill with the melody. 

'What is that ?' she murmured, almost breathless with 
admiration ; *it is surely not the song of a bird !' 

' No ; it is a mortal/ answered a hare-bell that grew 
near, ' Don't you know the difference between a girl's 
note and a bird's ?' 

* I Ve never seen a girl,' said the elf somewhat fearfully, 
as the song came to a close, and footsteps drew near. 
'What is it like?' 

* Look,' was the answer she received, as the flowers 
lowered their petals in salutation ; and down the avenue 
there came the fairest creature that the young elf had 
ever beheld. 

In form she was shaped like an elf, but how gigantic ! 
She was not singing now ; her eyes were bent upon the 
book' which she carried in her hand, and she walked 
thoughtfully. The little elf did not dare to move till she 
had passed, and then, remembering that she had still 
much to do before the sun came, she flew off in a great 
hurry, thinking how she would surprise her family when 
she went back to her home. Singing her own little song 
as she went, and looking only at the work she was doing, 
she did not notice that she had come to the end of the 
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avenue, and was passing under some separate trees, 
noisy with the matin song of rooks. A little way in front 
was a low edge with an archway of creepers through it, 
and she thought she would like to see what was beyond. 

Flying over the hedge, she was astonished at the beauty 
of the little garden which lay before her. Here the sun 
was already up, and his beams were playing hide-and- 
seek amongst the most lovely autumn roses and other 
brilliant flowers. In the middle of the garden there 
was a pretty little house, with a deep porch fronting the 
garden-gate and covered with Virginian creeper. Nearly 
half of the entrance was covered with the most delicate 
spider's web imaginable, hanging down from the top. 
How delightful a sight was this to the little fairy ! She 
set to work at once, scattering the jewels upon it with 
no sparing hand, and arranging them in the most beauti- 
ful and dijfficult patterns. When it was finished, she 
swung backwards and forwards on a long trailer of the 
creeper, exclaiming with delight. The sun shone full 
upon it, and it glittered like a veil wrought of diamonds. 

' It is the prettiest I have done,' she said aloud, feel- 
ing very happy in the bright rays of the morning sun, 
for she knew that the gossamers in the wood were all 
ready to greet him. 

' Drat the spiders !' suddenly exclaimed a harsh voice 
near her; 'there it is again. It's enough to bother a 
brownie, if ever anything was.' 
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At these words the elf peeped cautiously below, and, 
standing in the entrance of the porch, she beheld a man 
not much bigger than herself, dressed in dark green, and 
leaning on a broom. 

*So it's you, is it, who have been helping them?' he 
continued in an angry tone on catching sight of the elf. 
' Of course I know if there is a mischief to be done, there 
is always an elf ready to help. How much longer do 
you suppose it will take me to set that entrance right 
owing to your meddling ?' 

*I don't know what you mean,' said the little elf, 
trying to shrink out of sight. 'I've only been setting 
the jewels on the gossamers, — it's my work.' 

'Gossamers! Cobwebs you mean!' exclaimed the 
brownie with infinite contempt. * As for your work, it's 
just your work that . I complain of. What do yt)u elves 
think the world is made of, I should like to know ? Do 
you call that a decent porch for a gentleman to come 
through } ' and he pointed indignantly to the beautiful 
Veil of which the elf had been so proud. 

*The sun likes to see it,' she said in self-defence, 'and 
so do mortals. Mother told me so, and she says we 
ought to please them.' 

* Please them ! — like to see it ! What well-conducted 
mortal likes to see cobwebs anywhere, I ask you? 
There's one of them coming along now ; listen, and judge 
for yourself.' 
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A tall figure appeared at the inner door of the porch, 
and paused to glance at the immense web hung over the 
outer one. 

' Them nasty spiders ! ' she remarked in a dissatisfied 
tone. ' It's impossible to keep them out of the house 
anyhow. It's one body's work here to brush down the 
cobwebs alone.' 

* There,' exclaimed the brownie triumphantly, as the 
figure went back into the house, — ' that's your boasted 
pleasing the mortals ! Why, don't you know that they 
like nothing now but what's of use } And what use are 
cobwebs } ' 

This last remark was made in such a contemptuous 
tone, that the elf scarcely ventured on the timid reply, 
' I don't know ; but I think they must be some use, or 
we shouldn't be set to look after them.' 

Before the brownie could answer, two little children 
came running through the porch, laughing merrily. 
They were not tall enough to touch the web in passing, 
large as ft was ; but a shower of drops fell from it upon 
one golden head, and the two little faces were immedi- 
ately upturned. ' Oh, look ! ' cried one of them, clapping 
her hands ; 'what a lovely cobweb ! it is like a fairy curtain.' 

' It is not a cobweb,' interrupted the other, who was 
evidently the elder, and anxious to show off what she 
knew; 'it is a gossamer. Don't you know it is the 1st 
of October, and this is the month for them I' 
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' But it IS a cobweb/ persisted the former little one ; 
*at least it is exactly like the cobwebs in thet:orner of 
the ceiling. What's the difference ?' 

This was a poser, and the two little sisters looked 
defiantly at each other without speaking. * It's a cob- 
web/ repeated the younger one defiantly, * and cobwebs 
are no good; nobody likes them.' 

* Then these are not cobwebs,' said the other trium- 
phantly, ' for mamma likes them. I heard her say how 
beautiful they were only yesterday morning !' 

'Yes, out here, perhaps,' said the little one; *but I 
know she does not like them on the ceiling, because I 
heard her scold Susan about them.' 

' That's what I say,' insisted the elder ; * every one 
likes gossamers, but nobody likes cobwebs.' 

'What is the difference?' again repeated her sister. 

There seemed no way out of the difficulty. At this 
moment the garden-gate opened, and there came through 
the same girl whom the elf had met in the wood, still 
reading. 

' Ella, Ella ! * cried the little sisters, running up to her ; 
'come and look at this beautiful web.* 'Look!' they 
added, as she was dragged up to regard it; 'is it a 
gossamer or a cobweb ? ' 

' A gossamer,' said their elder sister as she looked up 
admiringly ; ' and a very fine one too.' 

* Then what are cobwebs i ' asked the little one. 



J 
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* Gossamers out of placed said Ella, with playful 
emphasis ; ' like Mrs. Gatty's groundsel when it tried to 
turn into a flower; like your fancies and play-books 
when you bring them into school hours.' 

They laughed and ran in-doors, but she lingered for a 
moment, saying as she passed in, ' But at proper times, 
like good and well-set fancies, they are some of the 
things that help to make life beautiful.' 

The elf sprang to the top of the porch, and blew a 
note of triumph on a honeysuckle trumpet; but the 
brownie went into the house, shaking his head over his 
broom, and the old-world notions of people who were con- 
tent to suffer things only because they were beautiful 



' I never heard of a honeysuckle in bloom in October,' 
remarked Tony, as Mr. Helmore ended his story. 

' Thaf s a trifle,' said Margie. * When were elves ever 
known to have anything but honeysuckles for trumpets ? ' 

'And there's no moral to it, either,' continued the 
irrepressible boy. 

' Suppress him ! ' exclaimed Bertram ; and Tony was 
promptly sat upon by the readers of Alice in Wonder- 
land among the children. After which Mr. Strahan 
rose and proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Helmore for 
his story, which the children answered by three cheers 
before any one could second the motion. 
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'And now/ mamma said, when these were ended, 'we 
must really think about going home. 

* Wait one nioment,' I exclaimed, springing from my 
throne ; and Mr. Helmore at the same time said — 

* Yes, indeed, you must allow us five minutes more, 
Mrs. Elfindale. We cannot neglect old customs on the 
last night, of all others. Join hands all of you.' 

It was an odd habit of ours, perhaps, but it had been 
our habit ever since I could* remember. No family or 
friendly gathering had been ended without this joining 
of hands and singing in concert of Auld Lang Syne — 
that old sweet song which so many, and I among them, 
can never hear without a responsive thrill at heart. 

Auld Lang Syne ! 

We have sung it with merry voices, breaking off now 
and then into irrepressible laughter. We have sung it 
carelessly, wandering in the old home garden before we 
went to bed. We have sung it with husky voices, trying 
to keep from tears. We have sung it — Margie and I, 
when we were in Switzerland together — ^under our breath 
to each other when we came back with large excursion 
parties in the twilight ; or, when we cared not who heard 
us, with full voices up between the towering pines to the 
silent heaven and the stars. We have sung it, as we 
sang it now, with joined hands standing on the charmed 
circle, in the still forest temple, where the dusk was 
gathering beneath its golden domes and spires ; singing 
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with a deep thrill of remembrance in every tone. The 
very little ones seemed awed as the circle broke up with 
loosening hands^ here and there two or three grasping 
tighter as they went off into low-toned memories of 
Auld Lang Syne; and they stole away to the dying 
fire, where Frank, sending showers of sparks from a 
smouldering log, soon roused them again into noisy 
merriment. 

But it was getting late. Violet and Birdie were carried 
off to change their frocks again at the keeper's cottage, 
where the woman had been industriously washing and 
ironing the others ; and the gentlemen looked after the 
packing up. Not many minutes afterwards we were 
moving in disorderly procession down the forest aisles, 
singing, laughing, and chattering, as if we had never 
done anything else all our lives. 

When we came to the edge of the wood, Mrs. Strahan 
and Margaret went on to the Court at once, but all the 
rest came to see us off at the railway station ; and in the 
merry confusion of good-byes at the last, Frank was very 
nearly left behind. However, we discovered his absence 
just before the train started. He was hurriedly snatched 
from the absorbing occupation of watching the telegraph 
needles, and we reached home without further accident. 

Early next morning, as I was dressing in haste to go 
once more over the familiar scenes, I heard children's 
voices underneath my window. 
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' Birdie/ Frank was saying in the tone of one who was 
making a great concession, 'do ypu remember when I 
told you Chapel Mere couldn't be so pretty as Holywell?^ 

' Yes/ said Birdie, fully prepared to be indignant 

' Well, I think Chapel Mere is twice as pretty now ; 
and I think Biddy and Margie ' — ^he had caught up that 
dreadful nickname in spite of my efforts — * are the jolliest 
girls I ever came across ! I wish I had some big sisters!' 

* All big sisters are not like ours,' said Birdie, in the 
proud tone of ownership ; but I thought it was not fair 
to listen any longer, so I looked out, and put an end to 
any further confidences by sending a shower of china- 
rose petals over them. At their start and exclamation 
of surprise the window next mine was flung open, and 
Margie's bright face appeared in a frame of vine and 
rose leaves. 

' Oh, are you dressed, Biddy ? ' she said. ' Let us call 
Tony, and run down for one more Ipok at home. 
Mamma said we might bring Mr. Helmore up to break- 
fast, if he would come.' 

We did bring Mr. Helmore up to breakfast, and not 
long afterwards he watched our departure from the gate 
of the Chapel Farm garden, looking after us with folded 
arms as long as we remained in sight. I felt half in- 
clined to be savage with the children for their high spirits 

^d laughter ; but after all they were in the right, so I 

Ided myself and Tony instead. 
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Once in the train, with the dear old Marsh gliding^ 
rapidly from our sight, and all the happy hurry of the 
last nine weeks fading into a golden dream, I opened 
my travelling-bag and peeped at the flowers gathered 
yesterday in the old home garden by Mr. Helmore, and 
now becoming only another memoiy of Auld Lang Syne. 
Certainly, it is very true that — 

' The past will always win 
A glory from its being far, 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not when we moved therein.* 

For was there ever a time in our lives which was golden,, 
and we knew that it was golden — saw it without fleck 
or shadow ? No, no ; it is of no use to depend on cir- 
cumstances, or entirely upon other people. One must 
carry about a pocket-sunshine of one's own, if life is to- 
be, as we may make it, very happy. And even the 
youngest of us in this dear old world can make a 
treasury of their past by dealing wisely in their present ; 
and may look back through an April mist on the days 
of Auld Lang Syne. 
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Woven webs by elvish fingers, 
Take them kindly, child of earth : 

Fondly yet the weaver lingers 
O'er the scenes which gave them birth. 

■ 

Threads of truth with love entwining, 

Floating forward into space, 
Let them, in true hearts reclining, 

Find completion of their grace. 

Frail and feeble as I leave them, 

Colourless in twilight shade, 
You, my darlings, who receive them. 

Know how bright they can be made. 

Jewelled by the dews of feeling 
In the morning of your souls, — 

Sighs of interest o'er them stealing 
Softly, as the web unrolls. 

Take them, children, as I send them I 
Make them fair as they might be^ 

With the diamonds you lend them, 
In the sun of charity. 
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readers, and the healthy tone of his fictions makes them worthy of the 
popularity they possess." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Three Lieutenants; or, Naval Life in the Nineteenth 
Century. Illustrated. 
""Written in Mr. Kingston's best style." — Guardian. 

The Three Midshipmen. New Edition. With 24 Dlustrations. 
Hurricane Hurry; or, The Ada-entures op a Naval Officer 

AFLOAT AND ON ShORE DURING THE AMERICAN WaR OF IN- 

DEPENDENCE. Illustrated. 

" The story never flags for want of incident. It treads on what is new 
ground for works of this sort." — Times. 



Our Home in the Harsh Land ; or, Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
By E. L. P. With Illustrations by C. Paterson. Super Royal 
16mo., price 2s. 6d., or with coloured plates, gilt edges, 3s, Qd, 
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Starlight Stories, told to Bright Eyes and Listening Ears, 
By Fanny Lablache. With Dlustrations by Kate Grbena- 
WAT. Super Royal 16mo, price 3*. 6rf., or "with coloured plates, 
gilt edges, 4«. Gd. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Westall. 
"With Illustrations by H. W. Pbthebick. Post 8vo, price 4s. 6c?. 
gilt edges, 5«. 

Lonisa Broadhnrst ; or, Fibst Experiences. A Tale. By A. M. 
Small Post 8vo., price 3«. Gd., or with gilt edges, 4s. 

Poems. By E. L. Floter. Fcap. Svo, price 2«. 6(L 

Lost in the Jangle; a Stobt of the Indian Mutint. By 
Augusta Marrtat (Daughter of the late Captain Marryat). 
With Illustrations by D. H. Friston. Super Royal 16mo. 
Price 2«. 6rf., or with coloured plates, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Grey Towers; or, Aunt Hetty's Will. By M. M. Pollard. With 
Illustrations by F. Gilbert. Post Svo, price, 3s. 6d. or with 
gilt edges, 4s. 

Book of Bemembranee (The) for every Day in the Year. With 
blank space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, &c., &c. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black. Imperial 32mo, price 2s. 6d. 
gilt edges. 

*^* May be had in various leather bindings. 

Golden Words for Children, from the Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Price Is., or boimd in cloth interleaved, price 2s. Gd, gilt edges. 

Plaiting Fiotnres. A Novel Pastime. Four Series in Fancy 
Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to, price Is. each. 

First Series. — Juvenile Party — Zoological (hardens—- The Gleaner. 
/Second Series. — ^Birds' Fic-nic — Cats' Conoert— Three Bears. 
Third Series,— BUnd Man's Buff— Children in the Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth Series, — Grandfather's Birthday — Gymnasium— Playroom. 

The Headlong Career and WoefU Ending of Freoocious Piggy. 
By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 
Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fancy wrapper, 4to, price Is. 
mounted on cloth 28, 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HARRISON WEIR. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. By Mrs. R. 
Lbb. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo^ price 3^. Qd.^ or gilt edges, 4«. 

Uniform in size and price. 
Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Beptiles, and 
Fishes. By Mrs. R. Lee. Fourth Edition. 



Little Child's Fable fiook (The). Arranged progressively in words 
of one, two, and three syllables. With 16 Illustrations by 
Geobgina Bowebs. Second and cheaper Edition, Small 4to, 
price 28. 6(f., or with coloured plates, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
45. (>d 

Oak Staircase; (The); ob, The Stobies of Lobd and Lady 

Desmond. A NaiTative of the times of James II. By M. and 

C. Lee. With Illustrations. Second Edition, Post 8vo, price 

4^. Gd., or with gilt edges, 5s, 

" Deserves a special commendation. It is a charmingly life-like and 
graceful story of tiie days just before the Bevolution." — Cfuardian. 

Old Nnrse's Book of Bhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Edited and 

niustrated by Chables H. Bennett. Third Edition. Fcap. 4to, 

price Ss, Qd.^ or with coloured plates, gilt edges, 5». 

'^ The Illustrations arc replete with fun and imagination." — Notes and 
Queries, 

The North Pole, and how Charlie Wilson discovered it. By 

the Author of << Realms of the Ice King/' &q. With Sixteen 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, price Ss, 6d. ; gilt edges, 4». 

"A very jfood story of adventiuv, written in a powerful, yet simple, 
style."— Kef oria/ World. 

*' Gives a very vivid idea of the difficulties, dangers, and terrors of 
Arctic explorations ; some of the illustrations are very striking." — Ifou' 
conformist. 

The llandarin's Daughter ; A Story of the Gbeat Taifino Re- 
bellion, and Gobdon'b **Evee Victobious Abmt." By Sauuel 
Mobsman, Author of '^New Japan," &c. Nimierons Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, price 4«. ^ ; gilt edges, hs, 

''Something more than a story, for it is a faithful picture of strange 
experiences among a remarkable people."— Jfomi/ij^ Advertiser. 

"The tale conveys a truthful accoimtof the greatest insurrection and 
war that ever oocun^ in China ; it also presents a truthful picture of life 
among the Chinese." — Standard, 

** Mr. Mossman knows his subject well." — Spectator. 
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Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden; a Tale of the Times of Hkbod tiiic 
Great. By M. E. Bewsher. Illustrations by P. Priolo. 
Post 8vo, price 4s, 6d. ; gilt edges, 5s. 

" The story will possess a great charm for young readers, containing as 
it docs very vivid descriptions of domestic life both in Jerusalem and 
Home before the coming of our Lord." — Freeman. 

"Wc irelcome this addition to the library." — Church of England 
Sunday School Magazine. 

Paul Howard's Captivity, and why he Escaped. Founded on 
Fact. By Emilia Marrtat Norris. Illustrations. Super 
Royal 16mo, price 25. 6rf.; coloured, gilt edges, 3s. 6rf. 

" By far the best of E. Marryat Norris*s tales ; unhappily the last." — 
Garden. 

•* A capital story ; the interest is well sustained." — Academy. 

Seven Birthdays ; or, The Children op Fortune. A Fairv 
Chronicle by Kathleen Knox. Illustrated by K. Greenaway. 
Super Royal l6mo, price 3*. 6c/.; coloured, gilt edges. As. 6d. 

** A scries of charming little legends founded on the old rhymes. The 
stories are prettily illustrated." — Athenasum. 

" The excellence of these Fairy tales is deserving of all praise." — 

Scotsman. 

By the same Author, 

Fairy Gifts; or, a Wallet of Wonders. Illustrated. Prico 
2s, Gd plain ; coloured, gilt edges, Zs. Qd, 

** Redolent with the very essence of Fairydom.'* — Standard. 



Joachim's Spectacles. A Legend of Florenthal. By ^Iart and 
Catherine Lbb, Authors of ** The Oak Staircase," &c. Illus- 
trations by C. O. Murray. Post 8vo, price 3s. 6c/.; gilt edges, 4.^. 

*' A charming tale, excellently told, -written in the best possible taste."— 
Queen. 
** Altogether one of the best children's books we have seen." — Pall Mall 

Gazette. 

Man's Boot (The), and other Fabulous Stories in words of one 
syllable. By the Author of " A Bit of Fun," with Eight Page 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Small quarto, price 3s. 6</. 

** The stories are really clever and really simple." — Academy. 

"The animals of Harrison "Weir are enough to secure the success of the 
book." — Morning Pott. 

Crib and Fly; a Tale of Two Terriers. Illustrated by Harrison 
Weir. Super Koyal l6mo, price 2s. Qd,; coloured, gilt edges, 
38, 6d. 
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Little Maids. Rhymes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. Kemp. 

Quarto, price 6«., gilt edges. 

"The compositions are charming, simple, and sometimes praccful and 
foreibk — as a book illustrator the artist may take high iiink." — Art 
Journal. 

Extraozdinary Nnnery Ehymes ; New, 3'etOld. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to, price os. 



With Illustrations, Royal \Qmo, price Is, 6d, each. 

The Child of the Wreck ; or, The Loss of the Royai^ George. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Brave Nelly; or, Weak Hands and a Willing Heart. By the 
Author of *• Clement's Trial and Victory," &c. 

Humble Life; a Tale for Humble Holies. By the Author of 
*'Gcrty andMay.** 



The Gentleman Cadet; His Career and Adventures at the 

Royal Academy, Woolwich. A Talo of the Past. By Lieut.- 

Col. A. W. Drayson, R. A. Author of " Adventures of Hans 

St«rk," &c. With lUustrations. Post 8vo, price 5«. 

" Merits a wide circulation among: English familes where there are boys 
growing up for the professional world.'' — Acadtmy. 

"Boys, big and little, in and out of the 'Academy,' will read Col. 
Drayson's book with deep interest." — The Times. 



By Barbara 
" &c. niustra- 



Fiery Grooi (The); or, The Vow of Montrose. 

HuTTON, Author of " Castles and their Heroes, 

tions by Lawsoit. Post 8vo, price 4«. Gd, ; gilt edges, 5s. 

** An interesting account of the eventful life and cruel death of &e brave 
Marquis of Montix>se admirably portrayed." — Chraphic. 

" The style is singularly pure and forcible.'' — Morning Pott. 

Dedicated by jyennission to the Princess of Wales. 
Ice Haiden (The) ; and other Stories. By Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Translated from the Danish by Mrs. Bushhy. Thirty- 
nine Illustrations by Zwecker. New Edition. Small 4to, gilt 
edges, price 6». 

'* Has all the charms which belong to the narratives of the master 
Btor^'-teller. It is di£Blcult to remember in the Author's freshest and 
carbest works anything more fascinating." — Statutard. 

SeajEdde Home (The); and the Smuggler's Cave. By Euuja 
Marryat Norris. Author of " Snowed Up," &c. IHustrations. 
Super-royal 16mo, price 2s. Qd. ; coloured gilt edges, 3f. Gd. 

*' A bright litUe BtoryS— Graphic. 
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Clement's Trial and Victory; or, Sowxng and Reaping. Bj the 
Author of "Little Lisette,** " Adventurea of Kwei," &c. Post 
Svo, price Ss. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4<. 

** A good, wholesome, high-toned Tale of English home lifis. The book 
deserves to take a prominent place.'* — Secord, 

Female Ghxistian Names, and their Teaghinos. A Gift Book for 
Girls. By Mabt E. Brompibld. Beautifully Printed on 
Toned Paper. Imperial 32mo, price Is. 6</. gilt edges. 

** A usefol aeoonnt of the meaning, history, and assodalion of Oirls' 
Christian Names. WeU fitted for a gift book. ' — Churchman** Magazine. 

" An Interesting and instniotiye little voliune, its religious tone is ex- 
cellent."— -P«nny P09t, 

The Day Dreams of a Sleepless Man : being a series of Papers 
recently contributed to the Standard^ by Frank Ives Souda- 
MOREy Esq., G.B. Post 8yo, price 3s. 6d. 

" Decidedly clever and full of good humour." — Graphic. 

"The pages sparkle with anecdote and iUustratire quotaticm." — 
Scotsman. 

Mission from Gape Coast Castle to Ashantee. With a De- 
SCRIPTIVB Account of that Kingdom. By the late T. Ed- 
ward BowDiCH, Esq. ' New Edition, with preface by his 
daughter, Mrs. Hale. With map of the route to Coomassie. 
Post 8to. Price 6*. 

" A most trustworthy and graphic account of the manners, language, 
customs, and government of the Kingdom of Ashantee, and of the Gold 
Coast generally." — Standard. 

*' To any one who wishes to obtain an accurate knowledge of the power of 
the Ashantees, and their historical relations with our settlements at Gape 
Coast Castle, and that of the Dutch at Ulmina, it is invaluable." — 
Ouardian, 

ZoBiSL of Arc AND the Timbs of Charles the Seventh. By Mrs. 
Bray, Author of " Life of Stothard," etc. Post 8vo, price Is, 6d, 

" Mrs. Bray has thoroiu;hly studied her subject and tells the tale of the 
heroic Maid of Orleans wim great ability and spirit." — Graphic. 

" A fine, pure, and beautiAil piece of historic biography." — Art Journal. 

" No other book that we know gives this interesting period of French 
history in so readable a form.'' — Guardian. 

** Readers will rise from its perusal, not only with increased informa- 
tion, but with sympathies awakened and elevated." — Times, 

The Good St. Lonis and His Times. By Mrs. Brat. With 
• Portrait. Post 8vo, price 7s, Gdl 

" Mrs. Bray has furnished a valuable and interesting record of Louis' 
reign."— Sfpecto^or. 

** We have here the history of one of the most saintly, and yet most 
secularly interesting, of medieeval kings admirably;BuppUed in these pages." 
— The Times. 
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Isabel's Difficulties; or, Light ok the Daily Path. By M. R. 
Cabby, Author of " The Old Uncle's Home." With Illustra- 
tions hy Absolon. Small 8vo, price 3«. 6^., gilt edges, 4«. 

** Most of the characters are well drawn and sustained. The writer has 
considerable power of description." — Qiteen. 

CMdreii of the Olden Time. By Mrs. Hbnby Magkabness, 
Author of "A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." With Preface by 
J. R. PlANCHE. 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, price 25. 6(1 

" Fresh and ftiU of useful knowledge— these records of our ancestors when 
they were boys and grirls will afford much pleasure."— JLr^ Journal, 

Feathers and Fairies; or, Stobies fboh the Realms of Fancy. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bbthell^ Author of *' Echoes of an Old 
BeH," " Millicent and Her Cousins," etc. With Ulustrations, 
Super Royal 16mo, price Ss. Gd. ; coloured, gilt edges, 4«. 6d, 

"The oldest and best writers for children might be proud to claim 
some of these stories." — Art Jownml. 

"Some of the legends about birds are charmingly told." — Monthly 
Packet. 

Ghildren of the Parsonage. By the Author of " Gerty and May.** 
With Illustrations. Price 2a, 6d, ; coloured, gilt edges, 3s, 6dL 

''The most delightful book, intensely natural and true to life." — 
Literary Churchman. 

Sagas fiK>m the Far East, or Ejllmouk and Mongolian Tales, 
With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author 
of ^'Patranas," etc. Post 8vo, price 9». 

" The mere loyer of good stories, and the historical and ethnological 
enquirer will be equally pleased with the wonderful narratiyes." — Daily 
Hews, 

By the same Author, price 5s. each ; gilt edges, 5«. 6(L 

Household Stozies fiK>m the Land of Hofer, or Popular Myths of 
Tirol, including the Rose Garden of King Laryn. With Illus- 
trations by T. GsEBN. 

** We thank the author of 'Fatrauas' for another rich treat."— ^rt 
Journal. 

Patranas, or Spanish Stobies, Leoendaby and Tbaditional. 
Illustrations by Edwabd H. Cobbould. 

"These Fatranas contain great beauty as well as much that is new and 
curious." — JAterary Churchman. 

** Delightfully chivalrous, quaint and truly Spanish.**— Jfon^A/y Packet, 

** Told in a Uvely and graphic manner."— 7«me«. 
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Authorized Trans'i^vtion, with tub Okigixal Illustrations. 

A Journey to the Centre of the Earth. From the French of 
Jules Verne. With 62 page Illustrations by Riou. New 
Edition. Post Svo, price 6s, Bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7/G. 

** A perfect treasure-house of adventures." — Art Journal. 

** The startling story is told \rith a captivating air of reality, and the illus- 
trations by Riou enter thoroughly into the spirit of the text." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

The Modem Sphinx. A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, 
Double and Triple Acrostics, Anagrams. Logogrtphs, 
Metagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 
price 3«. 66?.; gilt edges, 4s. 

" A charming book for the long winter nights. It includes all the best 
and excludes ail that offends." — bookseller. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
SiDNKT Cox. Third Edition. Small Post 8vo, price 2s. Gd. 

How to Make Dolls' Fnmiture and to Furnish a Doll's House. 

With 70 Illustrations. Small 4:to, price 2s. 

"This capital little book will find delightful occupation for many 
holiday hours."— A'oncow/o/'OTta/. 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

Notabilia, or Curious and Amusing Facts about Many Things. 
Explained and Illustrated by John Timbs, F.S.A. Post 8vo, 
price 6& 

'* There is a world of wisdom in this boolf — every pa?o tells of something 
that readers and thinkers will desire to know." — Art Journal. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. Illustrative 
of English History. With Frontispiece. Post Svo, price 75. 6d. 

" An interesting and well written book of many curious legends and his- 
torical facts." — Literary Churchman. 

Nooks and Comers of English life. Past and Present. W^ith 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Post Svo, price 6». 

" A book which ought to find place in one of the nooks and ' comers ' of 
every library." — The Beliquary. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Curious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zwecker. 
Second Edition. Post Svo, gilt edges, price 65. 

'* Among all the books of the season that will be studied with profit and 
pleasure, there is not one more meritorious in aim, or more successful in 
execution." — Athenwum . 
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BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Bound in Elegant Covers^ Royal 4 to, price 35. Qd, each plain ; Is, 6d, 
coloured ; 10«. 66?. mounted on cloth and coloured. 

The Attractive Picture Book. A New Gift Book from the Old 
Comer, ccntaining nuiuerous Illustrations by eminent Ai-tists. 

The Favourite Picture Book. With several Hmidred Illustrations 
from Drawings by J. Absolox, H. K. Browne (Phiz), J. 
Gilbert, T. Laxdseeb, J. Leech, J. S. Prout, H. Weir, &c. 



Six Shillings each, cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 

EingBton*8 (W. H. G.) "Ouzel" Galley, or Notes frost ax Old 
Sea Log, (^bevelled hoards, gilt edges, 7». (yd.) 

Three Lieutenants; or, Naval Life in tub 

Nineteenth Century, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.J 

Three Commanders; or, Active Service 



Afloat in Modern Times, {bevelled boards, gilt edges, Is. Gd.) 
Hurricane Hurry, or The Adventures of a 



Naval Officer during the American War of Independence. 
(bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. (id. J 

Three Midshipmen (The). New Edition, with 



24 Illustrations by G. Thomas, Portch, etc. (Bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 7s. Qd.J 

Ice Maiden and other Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen, 
39 Illustrations by Zwecker. (Gilt edges.) 

Journey to the Centre of the Earth. Authorizod Transhition. 
From the French of Jules Verne. New Edition. With 
53 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. (Bevelled bds., gilt edges, 7s 6d.) 

Memorable Battles in English History ; Where Fought, why 
Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the Com- 
manders. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Post 8vo. 

** Of the care and honesty of the author's labour the book gives abundant 
proof." — Athenceum. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. By John Timbs. 
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Fiv^ Shillings eachj Small Post SvOj cloth elegant; 

be. 6d.j gilt edges, with Illustrations by Zwecker, Corbould, 

Lawson, Friolo, and other eminent Artists. 

AdyentnreB of Hans Sterk, The South African Hunteb and 
FiONEEB. By Colonel Dratson, Author of " Tales of the 
Outspan," " The Gentleman Cadet,'' etc. 

" From first to last, it is fall of life and rariety, and "will also eive boys 
some knowledge of the people of South Africa and their mode of life."— 
Xfoneoi^forfnUt. 

Early Start in life (The). By Emilia Mabbyat Nobbis. 



(( 



' Mrs. Norris has established her own £une, and her patemi^ is clearly 
proved by the * knack in story telling she inherits from her rather.' " — 
Art Journal. 

Gentleinan Cadet (The) : His Cabeeb and Adtentubes at the Rotal 
Academy, Woolwich. By Lieut.-Colonel Dbayson. 

Gerald and Harry, or The Boys in the Kobth. By Emilia 
Mabbyat Nobbis. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or The Adyentcbes of Three Bovs in 
South Africa. By the Rev. H. G. Adams. 



Heroes of the Cmsades. By Babbaba Button. Post 8vo. 

« The most romantic history of the Middle Ages, skilftilly narrated fo 
- delight and instruction of the young." — British Quarterly. 



Home Life in the HighlaTids. By LniAS Gbabme. With Bins- 
trations by 0. D. Mubbay. Post 8vo, price 65. 

" A charming book ; the real highland atmosphere breathes through- 
out ; the descriptions haTO all the ^ect of being taken from the life." — 
Athenteum. 

Household Stories from the land of Hofer, or Populab Myths 
OF Tibol, including the Rose Gabden of King Labyn. 

John Beane of Nottingham, His Adyentubes and Exploits: 
a Tale of the Times of William of Orange and Qaeen Anne. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 
" Full of exciting adventures, capitally told.*' — Literary Cliurehman. 

Oat on the Pampas, or The Young Settlebs. By G. A. Henty, 

Author of " The Yonng Franc Tireurs," etc. 

" Just the book bop like, and they will find, as we did, that It is not 
easy to lay it down till all the young Settler's troubles and adventures 
have come to an end."— f7rff/>7n>. 
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Fatnoias, or Spamuh Stobus, Lbqendaby and Traditional. 
By the Author of *' Household Stories." 

Swift and Sxa% or Thb Career ov Two Brothers. By Alfred 
Elwbs. 
** A elerer, well written book."— -ffritwA Qttarierly, 

Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Hutton. 
Tales of the White Ckwkade. By Barbara Hutton. 

"A most pleasant and well written narrative of the Stuarts in th6ir 
exile.*'— 7im««. 
" A history as roauuitic as any noyel." — Saturday Reviexc. 

Young Frano Tirenn (The), and their adventures during the 
Franco-Prubsian War. Second Edition. By G. A. Hbntt, 
Special Correspondent of the Standard, 

"Abounds with thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes, and 
when once begun will be eagerly read to its dose.*' — Daily Redew, 



Fccgs. 8vOj tvilh lUusiraiionSf price Five Shillings, gill 

edges. 

Baltom's (W.) Lost in Ceylon; the Adventures in the Woods and 
Wilds of the Lion King of Eandy. 

Elwes' (A.) Frank and Andrea, or Forest Life in Sardinia. 

Ony Biyers, or A Boy's Struggles in the Great World. 

Lnke Ashleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

Fanl Blake, or A Bot's Perils in Corsica and Monte 
Cristo. 

XingBton's (W. H. G.) Tme Bine, or, The Life and Adventures 
OF A British Seaman of the Old School. 

„ Will Weafherhelm, or The Yarn of an Old Sailor 
ABOUT HIS Early Life. 

Keptone's Heroes, or The Sea Kings of England, from Hawkins 
TO Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

" We trust Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to inter- 
pret to her (^dren tne noble lives of her greatest meaJ'—Athenwum, 
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little Gipsy (The). By Elie Sauvaoe. Translated by Anna 
Blackwell. Profnsely illustrated by Ernest Frouch. Small 
4to, price 5». ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 6«. 
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lififision from Cape Coast Casfle to Aahantee. By the late T. E. 
BowDiOH, Esq. New edition, -with map of the route to 
Cooznassie. Price 5«. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words hy Mrs. Brodebip. Music 
by Thomas Mubbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, price 5s, 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 

Drapeb. With 48 Engravings. Fifth edition, price 5». 



Four Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 
Illtistrations ; or with gilt edges, bs. 

Alda Crraham ; and her Brother PhiUp. By Emilia Mabbtat 

NOBBIS. 

Book of Cats (The) : a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By Charles H. Ross. 

Casiinir, the Little Exile. By Caboline Pbaghey. 

Castles, and their Heroes. By Babbaba Hctton. 

Favourite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Habrison Weib. Small 4to. 

" True to the name. They are well got up, tastefully bound, and above 
all things illustrated by the graceful pencil of our old friend Hanrisou 
Weir."— The Titnes. 

" The drawings are wonderfully graphic and appropriate." — The Queen. 

Fiery Gross (The), ob the vow of Montrose. By Barbara Hutton. 
Illustrations by J. Lawson. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The): A Story of the Great Taepino 
Rebellion. By Sabiuel Mossman. 

Modem British Plntaroh (The), or Liybs of Men Distinouished 
IN the becent Histoby of our Countby fob theib Talents, 
Vibtubs, and Achievements. By W. C. Taylob, LL.D. 

Oak Staircase, (The) or The Stobies of Lobd and Lady Desmond 
a Narrative of the Times of James II. By Maby and GathSbinb 
Lee. Second Edition. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Westall. 

Theodora: a Tale for Girls. By Emilia Mabbyat Nobbis. 

Trimmer's History of the Bohins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engravings from Drawings by Habbison Weib. 

" The delicious story of Dicksy, Flapsy, and Pecksy, who can hare for- 
gotten it? It is as fresh to-day as it was half acentury a^." — Art Journal, 

** The Illustrations by Harrison Weir will tend to raise it eren higher in 
the estimation of others besides the inmates of the nursery.*'— 2^ Timet, 

fflpporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bewsheb. 
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Three ShtUings and Sixpence plain ; or coloiired plates and 

gilt edges^ Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

IGmo, cloth elegant, tviih Illustrations by Harrison Weir, 

Phiz, Fimvell, Tom Hood, Keyl, etc. 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By Catherine G. Hopley. Author 
of "Life in the South," etc. Small Post 8vo. 

" Miss Hopley writes lightly and brightly, and knows how to make 
knowledge interesting." — Times. 

" Full of anecdotes relating to American birds. A good deal is told of 
Hfc in the Southern States. The book will instruct while it amused."— 
Tablet. 

Blind Man's Holiday, or Short Taubs fo& the Nursert. By 

the Author of "Mia and Charlie." 

Broderip (Mrs.) Crosspatcli, the Cricket, and the Counterpane : 

a Fatch\vork of Story and Song. 

„ My Grandmother's Budget of StOribs and Verses. 

„ Tales of the Toys. Told bt Themselves. 

„ Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales. 

Cousin Txix, and her Welcome Tales. By Georgiana Craik. 

Cosmorama: the Manners and Customs of all Nations of this 
World described. By J. Aspin. 

Distant Homes, or The Graham Family in New Zealand. By 

Mrs. I. E. AYLBiER. 

Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Bussell Gray. New 
and enlarged edition. 

Echoes of an Old Bell, and other Tales of Fairy Lore. By 
the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or Short Narratives of Remarkable 
Women. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fancy. By 
Peter Parley. 

Fairy Land, or Recreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose 

and Verse. By Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. 

Hood, Jun. Second edition. 

" These Tales arc charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recom- 
mend all grown-up people should study * Fairy Land.' **— Blackwood. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Stories from the Realms of Fancy. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Garden (The), or Frederick's Monthly Instruction for the 
Management and Formation of a Flower Garden. With 
Illustrations by Sowerby. 6s. coloiired. 



Granny's Wondeifnl Ghair, akd its Tales of Faibt Tikes. By 
Fbakoes Browme. 

Haooo the Dwarf, or The Tower on the MouirrAiK, and other 

Tales. By Ladt Lushimgton. 

" Enthusiasm is n«t our usual fashion, hut the ezoellenoe of these stories 
is so greatly above the average of most clever tales for the play-room, that 
we axe tempted to reward the author with admiration/' — Athenceum, 

Happy Home (The), or The Ghildbbn at the Red House. By 
Lady Lushinoton. Second Edition. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthbll. 

HoUdays among the Moontains, or Scenes and Stories or Wales. 
By M. Betham Edwards. 

lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Illastrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Twenty-fonr Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 

** The work of a Hian who is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius 
into whatever he does."— Pa/J Mall Gazette, 

NazBory Times, or Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old 
Nurse. 

Flay Boom Stories, or How to make Peace. By Georoiana M. 
Gradl. 

Peep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Brat. 

Soenee and Stories of the Shine. By M. Bethah Edwards. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortune. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bright Eyes and Listening Ears. 
By Fannt Lablaohb. 

Stories of Edward, and his Little Friends. 

Tales of ICagic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfred 
Crowquill. 

Visits to Beechwood Fann. By Gathabinb Cowfer. 



Three Shillings and SiacpenM plain, in cloth elegantj or with 
gilt edgeSf price 4:S., with Illustratione by eminent Artists. 

Almeria's Oaatle, or Mt Earlt Life in India and England. By 
Ladt LusmNGTON. 

'* The Authoress has a very graphic pen, and brings befbre our eyes, with 
singular TiTidness, the localities and modes of life die aims to describe."— 
London Review, 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Reaping. By the 
Author of « Little sLisette,*' &c. 
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Grey lowera; or Aunt Hbity's Will. By M. M. Pollabd. 

Isabel's DifflcnltieB, or Lioht on the Dailt Path. By M. R. Gabet. 

JoaohJm'B Spectacles : A Legend of Flokenthal. By M. & C. Lee. 

Eingston's (W.H.G.) Fred Markham in Eusaia, or, The Bot 
Travellebs in the Land ot the Gzab. 

„ Manoo the Peniyian Ohiet Third Edition. 

„ Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 

„ Peter the Whaler; ms Eablt Live and Adventubes 
IN THE ARcno Regions. Sixth Edition. 

„ Salt Water, or Neil D'Aect's Sea Life and Adybntdbes. 

*< There is about all Mr. Kiiig8ton*s tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, 
and cheery good principle, wmch makes them most wholesome, as well 
as most interesting reading." — Bra, 

** With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English author 
who will compare with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical 
adventure." — Illuttrated NewM. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad, or The Tabns of an Old Mabineb. 
By Mabt Cowdsn Olabke. Fcap. Svo. 

Lee (Ifrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instinots of Animals. 

Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. Illustrated by Weib. 

„ Aneodotes of the Habits and InstinotB of Birds, Beptiles, 
and Fishes. Fourth Edition. Illustrated by Weib. 

" Mrs. Lee*8 authorities— to name only one, Professor Owen— are for the 
most part first-rate."' — AthencBum. 

„ Adyentiues in Australia, or The Wandebings of Oaptain 
Spenceb in the Bush and the Wilds. Third Edition. 

„ The African Wanderers, or The Wandebings of Cablob 
AND Antonio; embracing interesting Descriptions of 
the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, 
and the Natural Productions of the Country. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 

Louisa Broadhuxst; or Fibst Expebiences. By A. M. 

My School Days in Paris. By Mabgabet S. Jeunb. With 
Illustrations. Small Post Syo. 

" We can record our very high appreciation of this narrative. Girls will 
read it with interest, and heads of girls' schoolB study it with profit.'' — 
lAUrarj/ Churchman, 

Meadow Lea, or The Gipst Childben. Fcap. 8yo. 

Millicent and Her Gonsins. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Author of "Helen in Switzerland,'* etc. Second Edition. 

" A capital book for girls. Bright, sparkling, and full of life, yet never 
transgressing limits of good taste and probabih^." — 2%« Guardian, 

KorthPole (The) ; and How Chablie Wilson Disgoyebed It. By 
the Author of *< Realms of the Ice King," &c. 
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Our Old Unde'B Home; i^ND what the Bots did thebb. By 

Mother Gabey. With Dlustrationa by Walter Crane. 

" The story will tend to make both old and young more tolerant of each 
other's peculiarities."— ^<A«»<wiw. 

BoBOxnond Fane, or the Pbisonbbs of St. James. By Mart and 
Catherine Lee. Authors of " Lucy's Campaign," " The Oak 
Staircase." Second Edition. 

•* The eventful story of Charles the First's children, very well told." — 
Athenasum. 

The TriiunphB of Steam, or Stories tbom the Lives of Watt, 
Arkwright, and Stephenson. Fifth Edition. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stories of the Sea. By Frances 
Freelino Broderip. 

Wild Boses, or Simple Stories of Country Lue. By Frances 
Freelino Broderip. 

Young Governess (The). By the Author of "Gerty and May.' 



*> 



Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Berries and Blossoms : a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Westwood, Author of " The Quest of the SangeralL" Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, price 3«. 6«^. 

Bible mnstrations, or A Description of Manners and Customs 
PECULIAR TO the East. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by Dr. Kitto. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a description of the 
Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastu^ies of the English. 

Clara Hope, or The Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milner. 

Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 
Dissections for Young Children. In a Neat Box. Pi*ice 85. 6d each. 



1. Joseph and Moses. 

2. Our Saviour. 



3. Mother Hubbard. 

4. Cock Robin. 



Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 

being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 

Paris. With Illustrations. ImperiaJ 16mo. 

" Distinguished by extreme clearness and teems with information of a 
useful and popular diaracter.'* — Quardian. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); with Uncle Goodwin's 

Account of it. By Jeffreys Tayi^b. Fcap. 8vo. 

" A veiy good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and intelligence of young -i^ojile.*'— -Educational Times. 

Glimpses of Nature, and Objeots of Interest described durino 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 
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History of the Eobins (The). By Mrs. Tkimuer. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Charles Swbtb, M.A. 
Super-royal 16iuo. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Auusbments for Winter Evenings. 

By the Author of "Cat and Dog/' etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

" A rare book for Clmstmas parties, and of practical value.*'— i?/««<ra<ed 

How to be Happy, or Fairt Gifts. 

InfjEmt Amusements, or How to make a Nursery Happt. With 

Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 

By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. 

" We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know 
of no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each Chapter 
18 WOBTH THE F&icE OF XHB BOOK." — Ouf Owti Firetide, 

lizzie's Secret. A Stort for Littlb Children. Written and 

Illustrated by Adelaide A. Maouirb. 

''Told in a bewitchingly simple and straightforward manner." — Art 
Journal. 

Letters from Sarawak, addressed to a Child, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Dougall. 

Man's Boot (The), and other Stories in Words of One Syllable. 
Blustrations by' Harrison Weir. 

The Mine, or Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of tbe Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Might not Bight, or Stories of the Discovert and Conquest 
of America. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, 
Acrostics, Anagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, &c. 

Our Eastern Empire, or Stories from the History of British 
India. Second Edition. 

Sunbeam: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietzker. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Nai*rative confided to the Marines by James 

Grbbnwood. With Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Small 4to. 

" More than amusing.'*— -StotMrdai/ Review. 

"Ably supported by Griset's drawings." — Athenaum. 

Bnzz a Buzz, or The Bees, from the German of William Busgh. 
By the Author of *' My Bee Book." With 136 Illustrations. 
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Familiar Katnral History. With 42 lUustrations by Hasbisok 
Wbib. 

*#• Also, in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
« Foreign Animals and Birds." 2& each, plain ; 2$, 6d, coloured. 

Old NnzBe's Book of Bhymee, Jingles, ai^d Ditties. Illustrated 
by C. H. Bennett. Third Edition. Ninety Engravings. Gilt 
edges. 

Three ShtlUngs plain-, Four Shillings and Sixpence 

coloured, gilt edges. 

Fun and Earnest, or Rhtmes with Reason. By D*Arct W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by Charles Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Mamma's Morning Gossipe, or Littlb Bits fob Littlb Birds. 
Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 50 Illustrations. 



Price Three Shillings, or with gilt edges, Three Shillings 

and Sixpence. 

Onr Soidien, or Anecdotes oi* the Gampaionb and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Abht dubino the Reign of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. Third Edition. With an account of the Abtssinian 
Expedition. Fcap. 8vo. ' 

Onr Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 

Deeds of the British Nayt. With Frontispiece. Third 

Edition. Fcap. Svo. 

" l^ese yoluines abundanilv pioye that both our officers and men in the 
Army and Nayy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as 
was dared and done of yore, when led by a ISfelson or a Wellington." 

Lucy's Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By Maby and 
Gaiserinb Lee. Fcap. 8to. 

Pictures of Oirl life. By Gathebinb Augusta Howell. Fcap. 8yo. 

Fruits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in 
Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engravings 
by BiRKBT Foster. Price 8«. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence plain, or Three Shillings and 
Sixpence coloured and gilt edges. Super Eoyal 16mo, cloth 
elegant, with Illustrations ly various artists. 

Idventoreji and Experiences of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
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Alloe and Beatrice. By Gbanomahua. 

Amy's Wish, and What Game of It : a Fairy Tale. 

Angelo, or Thb Pine Fokest among tiib Alps. By Geraldinb 
E. Jbwsbury. Second Edition. 
** Ab pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's day."— 
JSxamintr. 

Gat and Dog, or Memoibs op Puss and the Gaftain. Illustrated 
by Wbib. Tenth Edition. 

Grib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Day of a Baby Boy (The). By E. Bebgeb. Third Edition. 

Disoontented Ghildren (The), and how they webb Cubed. By M. 
and E. Eibby. Third Edition. 

Doll and Ifor Friends (The), or Memoibs of the Lady Sebaphina. 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stobies to Think about. Second Edition. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wondbbs. By Kathebine Knox, 
Author of *« Father Time's Story Book." 

Faithfol Hound (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By 
Lady Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 

Featherland, or How the Birds Liyed at Gbeenlaavn. By G. 
M. Fenn. 

Funny Fables for Little Fdks. Second Edition. 

Gerty and May. Third Edition. 

" A chaiminff book for children. Though the story is ftill of fun, the 
moral is neyer lost sight oV*— Literary Churchman, 

By the same Author. 

Ghildren of the Parsonage. 

Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 

Our White Violet. Second Edition. 

Sunny Days, ob A Month at the Gbeat Stowe. 

The New Baby. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow; with other Tales for Wintery Nights 
and Rainy Days. Second Edition. 

Julia Mftitland, or, Pbide goes befobe a Fall. By M. and E. 
Kibby. 

Lee (Mrs. B.) Playing at Settlers, or Thb Faggot House. 

,, Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of Animals. 

Little Ghild*s Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illustrations. 4s, 6<f. coloured, 
gilt edges. 
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live Toys, or Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other Pets. 

Lost in the Jungle; A Tale op the Indian Mutiny. By » 
Augusta Marryat. ! 



Our Home in the Marsh Land, or Days of Auld Lang Syne. 

By E. L. T. 
Neptune: or The Autobiography op a Xewtoundland Dog. 

By the same Author. 

Odd Stories about Animals: told in Short and Easy Words. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. With Twelve 
Illustrations by Weir. Fourth Edition. 

Trottie's Story Book : Tnie Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. Fifth Edition. Eight Illustrations by Weir. 

Tuppy, or ThbJLutobiography of a Donkey. Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. Third Edition. 

Norrifl (Emilia Marryat.) A Week by Themselves. 

Adrift on the Sea, or The Children's Escape. 

Children's Hc-Nic (The), and what caue of it. 

Oeoffry*B Great Fault. 

Harry at School. Second Edition. 

Long Evenings, or Stories fob my Little Friends. 

Paul Howard's Captivity, and why he escaped. 

Seaside Home, and the Smugglers* Cave. 

Snowed Up, or The Hut in the Forest. 

Stolen Cherries, or Tell the Truth at Once. 

What became of Tommy. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. W^ith Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Gilbert 
Contents : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — History 
of our Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately GcL each, plain ; Is. coloured. 

Story of Jack and the Giants. With Thirty-five Illustrations by 
Richard Doyle. 

" In Doyle's drawings we Lave wonderful conceptions, which will secure 
the book a place amougbt the treasure i of coUcctorB, at> well as excite tiie 
imaginations of children."— J/ftwtraied Times. 

Stories of Julian and His Playfellows. Written by his Mamma. 

Tales from Gatland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabby. Fifth Edition. 
** A combination of quiet himiour and sound sense.'* — Lady^a Newspaper. 

Talking Bird (The), or The Little Girl who knew what was 
ooiKO TO happen. By M. and E. Kirbt. Second Edition. 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence, with UlustrationSy cloth 
elegant, or tvith gilt edges, Three Shillings, 

A Child's Influence, or Kathleen and iier Great Uncle. By 
IjISA Lookyer. Fcap. 8to. 

*' It shows how great is the power of a loving child to influence her 
seniors." — Western Morning Sews. 

Adyentures of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By the Author of "Little 
Lisette," "Clement's Trial and Victory," etc. 

Bertrand Bu Guesclin, the Hero of Brittany. By Emtle de 
BoNNECHOSE. Translated by Margaret S. Jeune. 

"The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially 
valuable as an educational book, talun^ c«lucation in the sense of formation 
of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and hero- 
ism through which It leads themii" — Literary Churchman. 

Comer Cottage, and Its Inmates, or Trust in God. By Frances 
Osborne. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathleen 
Knox, Author of " Fairy Gifts," &c. 
" Charmingly and impressively told." — Art Journal. 

From Peasant to Prince, or The Life of Alexander Prince 
Mensciiikoff. From the Russian by Madame Pietzker. 

" A charming Russian talc, tracing the stops of Menschikoflf from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter the Great."— 
Daily Jtievietv. 

WiUiam Allair, or Running away to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood, 
Author of "The Channings," etc., 

" There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood's writings from which neither 
old nor young can escape." — Bell's Mtasenger. 

Dayenport^s (Mrs.) Constance and Nellie, or The Lost Will. 

„ Our Birthdays, and How to Improve them. 

The Happy Holidajrs, or Brothers and Sisters at Home. 

The Holidays Abroad, or Right at Last. 



f > 
•» 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

The Book of Remembrance for every Day in the Year. 
With blank spaces for recording Weddings, Birthdays, &c. 
With Oxford Border Printed in Red. Gilt edges. 

Children of the Olden Time. By the Author of " A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam.'* 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

The Boy's Own Toy Haker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. With 
Two Hundred Outs. Ninth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

"A new and valuable form of endless amusement." — Nonconformist. 

"We recommend it to all who have children to be instructed and 
amused.' * — Economist. 
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The 0irl*8 Own Toy Maker, Ain> Book of Recreation. By E. 
and A. Lamdells. Sixth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. 
*' A perfect magaziae of information." — Illustrated Newt of the World. 

Black and White Picture Book; a Collection of Amusing and 
Comical Figures. Fcap. 4:to. 

Nursery Nonsense, or Rhymes without Reason. By D*Abct W. 

Thompson. Sixty Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. Second 

Edition. Imperial 16mo, or with coloured plates, gilt edges, 4s. 6cL 

" The ftinniest book we have seen for an age, and quite as harmless as 
hearty."— i)ai7y Meoiew, 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Uniform in Size with "The Struwwelpeter." 
Two Shillings and Sixpence each, with Sixteen large 
Coloured FlateSy faivcy boards; or mounted on cloth, One 

Shilling extra, 

Garelefli Ohicken (The). By the Babon Keakemsioes. Illustrated 
by Alteed Cbowquill. 

Fnnny Leaves for the Yonnger Branches. By the Babon 
Krakemsides. Illustrated by Alfbed Cbowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise. By the Seniob Owl of lyy Hall. 

Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and Illus- 
trated by Thomas Hood, 

Nursery Fun, or The Little Folks' Pictubb Book. The Illus- 
trations by C. H. Bennett. 

Fictare Fables. Written and Illustrated by Alfbed Cbowquill. 

Spectropia, or SuBFBisiNa Spectbal Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Bbown. Fifth 
Edition. 
" One of the best toy books we have seen."— ^^A«n<eiim. 
" A deyer book. Ihe illusions are founded on true sdentiflc principles.*' 
— C^Mtieal News, 

Upside Iknm: a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. MoCoNNELL, with Verses i>y Thomas Hood. 
** Ludicrous and amusing.^'— i/^tM^ral«<i Timu. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Ulustraiiofis, or with 
coloured platen, gilt edges. Three Shillings, 

Ohit Ohat, or Shobt Tales in Shobt Wobds. 
Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. By a Motbeb. 
Easy Iiessons, or Leading-stbinos to Knowledge. 
Fanny and Her Mamma, or East Lessons fob Childbbn. 
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Good in Ereryfhing, or The Eablt Histobt of Gilbert 
Habland. By Mrs. Harwell. Second Edition. 

TnfftTiline Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

Little LeaBons for little Leamen, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Barwell. Eleventh Edition. • 

Little Header (The) : a Progressive Step to Knowledge. 

Iffamma'a Bible Stories, for her Little Boys and Girls. 
Sixteenth Edition. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). Sixth Edition. 

Mamma's Lessons, for her Little Bots and Girls. 16th Edition. 

Silver Swan (The): a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Ghatelain. 
Illustrated by John Leech. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character, from Nature and 
REOOLLEcnoN. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

" Truer, heartier, more pla3rftil, or more enjoyable sketches of animal 
life oould Bcaroely be found anywhere.*' — Spectator. 

Snnday Lessons for Little Children. By Mrs. Barwell. 

Tales of School Life. By Agnes Loudon. Illustrations by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Boyal 16mo. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Grandfather 
Grey. Fourth Edition. Royal 16mo. 



Two Shillings each. 

Ganfessions of a Lost Bog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
¥viMHGB& Power Gobbb. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank Haes. Super-royal 16mo, 

How to Make Bolls' Fomiture and to Famish a Bo11*b House. 

With 70 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Illnstrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 

Rhymes and Pictures about Bread, Tea, Sugar, Cotton, Coals, 
AND Gold. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price 25. plain ; 89. Gd coloured. 



* 



^^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6dl plain ; Is, coloured, 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia, or Little Talks on Great 
Subjects. Feap. 8yo. 

Home Amusements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 

Key to Knowledge, or Things in Common Use simply and 
SHORTLY explained. Thirteenth Edition. 

The Surprising Adventures of the dumsy Boy Crusoe. By 
Charles H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 
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The Bemarkable History of the House that Jack Built. Illus- 
trated and Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. Coloured. 

The Ladder to Learning: a Collection of Fables, arranged pro- 
gressively in "Words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. 

The Young Vocalist : a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Mouncey Babtholohew, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4to, price 2s. imitation 
cloth ; or d<. 6dL hound in extra doth, gilt edges. 

** These Lyiics are selected and composed for children who are too young 
to sing operatic or romantic songs or too old for those founded on nursery 
tales. The melodies are all of a suitable compass, so that the voices 
may not be injured by practice at an early age." — Extract from Preface. 

*' Arranged with the best possible taste and skill.'*— JfuHeo/ World. 



One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 

Illustrations, 
Always Happy, or AmfiCDOTBS of Felix and his Sister Sebena. 
Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. By Mrs. 

BOWSN. 

Animal Histories. The Dog. 

Animal Histories. The Robins and Moube. 

Brave Nelly ; or, Weak Hands and a Willing Heart. 

Christian Elliott, or Mrs. Danyer's Prize. 

Female Christian Names, and their Teachings. By IVIrs. 

Bromfield. Gilt edges. 
Grandmamma's Belies, and her Stories about them. By E. E. 

BowEN. Author of "Jack the Conqueror," "Dick and his 

Donkey," ** Robin's Christmas Eve," etc. 
Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. Anthor of << Nigel 

Bartram's Ideal," etc. 
Humble life: a Tale of Hdublb Hokes. By the Author of 

" Gerty and May," &c. 
Kingston's (W. H. G.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 

THE RoTAL George. 
— — Heroic Wife (The); or, The Adventures of 

A Family on the Banks of the Amazon. 
Lady Stoddart's Scottish Tales. 

Little Lisette, the Orphan of Alsace. By the Author of ''Louis 

Michaud," etc. Second Edition. 
Little Roebuck (The), from the German. Illustrated by Lossox. 

Fancy boards (2^. coloured). 
Poetry and Nature. Short Poems and Trimmer's iNTRODucnoN. 
Tales fox Boys. Harst's Houdat, and Never Wrong. 
Tales for Oirls. Mrs. Leicester's School, and Right and Wrong. 
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Trimmer's (Mrs.) Old Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 

Trimmer's (Urs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 

Wrecked, Not Lost; or The Pilot and his Gomfanioks. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 

THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

One Shilling each, cloth elegant, or, the set in neat cloth 

Box^ \bs. 
A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an Illustra- 
tion by a weU-known Ai-tist. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Lady Stoddart. 

2. Mrs. Leicester's SchooL Br Charles and Mart Lamb. 

3. The History of The Bohins. Br Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. Never Wrong ; or, the Young Disputant ; and **It was only 

in Fun." 

8. The Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Easy Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature. By Mrs. 

Trimmer. 

10. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of << Always Happy.*' 

11. Harry's Holiday. By Jkfeerys Taylor. 

12. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 

The ahovetmay be had^ Two Volumes hound in One^ at Is. Gd. each. 

The Headlong Career and Woeful Ending of Precocious Piggy. 

Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Printed in Colours, price l.s'., or 2^. 
mounted on cloth. 
" The illustrations are intensely humorous." — The Critic. 

Johnny Miller ; or Truth and Persbvbrancb. By Francis Weiss. 
Price Is. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. By Henry Bursill. 
First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4to, price Is. plain, Is. 6cL coloured. 
" Uncommonly clever — some wonderful effects are produced." — The Press. 

Nine Lives of a Cat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bennett. Twenty-four* Coloured Engravings, 
sewed, price 1*. 

" Bich in the quaint humoiur and fancy that a man of genius knows how 
to spore for the enlivenment of children."— ^aramintfr. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwards. Illustrated by Macquoid. Price I*. 

" One of the best books of children's verse that has appeared since the 
early days of Mary Hewitt." — Nfmeonformist. 
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NEW AND POPULAB W0BK8 



Bhoda; or, Thb Ezcellengb of Ghabitt. Fourth Edition, price 1$, 

Short and Simple Frayera, fob thb Ubb of Young Chujdben. 
With HymnR. Ninth Edition, price Is. 

Golden Words for Children Fbom the Book of Lifb, in English, 
French and German. Illustrated Cards in a Packet. Price Is, 

DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates, One Shilling each. 



1. Alphabet of Goodt Two 

Shoes. 

2. Oindebblla. 
8 GookRobin. 

4. GOUBTSHEPOF JbNMT WbBN. 

5. Damb Tbot and Heb Gat. 

6. HiSTOBT OF AN AfPLB PiB. 

7. House THAT Jack Built. 



8. Littlb Rhymes fob Little 

Folks. 

9. Motheb Hubbabd. 

10. Monkey's Fbouo. 

11. Puss IN Boots. 

12. Old Woman and hbb Pig. 

13. Tommy Tbif's Museum of 
Bibds. 



Illastrated by Habbison 
Weib. 



The Cowslip. Is, plain; l8,6d. I The Daisy. Is. plain; Is.Sd. 

coloured. ■ coloured. 

The Australian Babes in fhe Wood : a True Story told in Rhyme 

for the Young. Price Is. boards, Is, 6d cloth, gilt edges. 

Price Sixpence each. Plain ; One Shilling, coloured. 

1. British Animals. Ist Series. 

2. British Animals. 2nd Series. 
8. British Birds. 

4. Foreign Animals. 1st Series. 

5. Foreign Animals, 2nd Series. 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. 

8. The diverting history of John Gilpin* 

9. The Peacock at home, and Butterfly's Ball. 

10. History of Joseph. 1 

11. History of Moses. I Hlustrated by John 

12. life of onr Saviour. ( Gilbbbt. 

13. Miracles of Christ. J 

WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
A Woman's Secret ; or, How to Make Home Happy. Thirteenth 
Thousand. 18mo, price 6dL 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 
Woman's Work; or, How shb can Help the Sick. Eighteenth 

Thousand. 
A Chapter of Accidents; or. The Motheb's Assistant in Gases of 
BuBNS, SoAiJ>s, Cuts, &c. Ninth Thousand. 
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Pay to-day, Tmst to-morrow; a Story illnstratiye of the Evils of 
the Tally System. SoTonth Thousand. 

Nursery Work ; or, Hannah Baker's First Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or, Cheap Hecipes Ain> Useful 
Remedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2d, 

Home DifflcoltieB ; er, Whose Fault is it ? A Few Words on the 
Servant Question. Price 4d. 

Family Prayexs for Cottage Homes, with Passages from the 
Scriptures. Price 2d, 



TAKING TALES FOR COTTAGE HOMES. 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price 4rf. 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Trueman, a Sailor in a ^^Ierchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, The Soldier. 

5. Joseph Eudge, The Australian Shepherd. 

6. life Underground; or, Dick the Colliery Bot. 

7. life on the Coast; or, The LrrxLE Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foundling : a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Snnnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood ; or. The New Zealand Settler. 

The Work may also be had ih Four volumes. Price Is. Bd, e ach, 
cloth, printed covers ; or 2 vols, cloth, extra, Bs, Qd, each. 



His name was Hero. By the Author of "The Four Seasons.*' 
Frontispiece by Sm W. Galcott, R.A. Super Royal 16mo, 
price Is, sewed. 

By tlie Same Author. 

How I became a Governess. Third Edition. Price 28. cloth; 

28. 6d., gilt edges. 
Dicky-Birds : a True Story. Third Edition, price Qd, 
My Pretty Puss. With Frontispiece. Price 6rf. 
The Grateful Sparrow: a True Story. Fifth Edition, price Gd, 
The Adventures of a Butterfly. From the French of P. J. Stahl. 

Seven Engravings. Price ScL 
The Hare that Found his Way Home. From the French of P. J. 

Stahl. Second Edition. Price 6d. 



80 EDUCATIONAL WORKS 



HISTOKY. 

True Stories from Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
Twelfth Edition. 12nio, 5s. cloth. 

Battle Fields : a graphic Guide to the Places described in the His- 
tory of England as the Scenes of such Events ; with the situation 
of the principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast. By 
Mr. Wauthier, Geographer. On a Largo Sheet, Ss. 6d. ; or on 
a Roller, and varnished, 7s. Gd, 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, revised and, brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milnbr. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns, os. cloth. 

Bhymes of Boyalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Victoria ; with a summary 
of the loading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. cloth. 

GEOGEAPHY. 

The First Book of Geography ; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Hugo Keid. Fourth Edition, revised. 
18mo, Is. sewed. 

" One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we 
have met with." — Educational Times. 

Gaoltier's Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Ai*tificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, 3«. 
cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key, or Geographical xth) Biogra- 
phical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Young Persons. By the late William Butler. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. O. Butler. Thirty-fifth 
Edition,, revisod, 4s. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred History of Pales- 
tine, Ain) OF the Travels of St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. 
White. Oblong 8vo, price Is. sewed. 

6EAMMAR. 

A Compendious Grammar, and Philological Hand-Book of thb 
English Language, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By John George 
CoLQUHOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. 

" A real and very useful accession to the list of English manuals." — 
JEehicational IHmes. 

** We are not acquainted with any sing:le volume that in such a small 
compass contains so much usefal information." — Scholastic Register. 

" Just the book we should like to see in Training Colleges, and placed in 
the hands of Pupil Teachers."—- iVationaJ Sohoolmaater. 
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Grammar made Intelligible to Children. New and Hevised 

Edition. By George Darnell. Price Is. cloth. 
Pazsing Simplified : an Introduction and Companion to all Gram- 
mars; consisting: of Short and Easy Rules, -svith Parsing Lessons 
to each. By Thomas Darn'ELL. Fourth Edition. Price l5. cloth. 
" Sound in principle, and singularly felicitous in example and illustra- 
tion." — Morning Post. 

"A teacher will find the simplicity and aptness of the sentences for 

parsing of great use iu firnt lessons of grammar." — Museum, 

The Child's Grammar. Mrs. Loyechild. 50th Edit. 18mo,9ef. cloth. 

A Word to the Wise, or Hints ok the Current Improprieties 

OF Expression in Writing and Speaking. By Parry 

G WYNNE. Thirteenth Thousand. 18mo, price 6rf. sewed; or 

Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

** All who wish to mind their p*s and ^s should consult this little volume/* 

Oenileman's Magazine. 
Harry Hawkinses \^'-'Boo'k; showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H's. Frontispiece by H. Weir. Third Edition. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 6d. 

*• No family or schoolroom within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow 
bells, should be without this merry manual.'* — Art Journal. 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 340 Illustrations by 
J. Gn.BERT. New Edition, price 6d. 

ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 

Arifhmetic made Intelligible to Children. By George Darnell. 
Price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or The Examiner's Assistant. 
Specially adapted, by a novel arrangement of the subject, 
for Examination Purposes, but also suited for general use in 
Schools. By T. S. Cayzer, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Bristol. Seventh Edition, with a complete set of 
Examples and Models of Work. Price Is. Gd. Answers Is. Gd. 
A Key with Solutions of all the Examples, price 4s. 6d. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. Third 
Edition. 8vo, price 2s. Gd. cloth. 
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Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. 6c?. cloth. 



Theory and Praotioe of title Metric System of Weights and 

Sfeasnres. By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed Is.; or on cloth boards, Is. GcL 

** No man in Europe is better qualified to state the whole case on behalf 
of the Metric System. The book is also calculated to be very useful to the 
pupil as well as to the teacher." — School Board Chronicle. 

*' The work is exhaustive as to its matter, and valuable for its infor- 
mation." — JSdueational Reporter. 

The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. For Students preparing for examination. 
Cadets in Naval and Military Schools, Technical Classes, &c. 
By J. R. MoRELL, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools. With numerous Diagrams. Price 2s., cloth. 
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ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

Le Babillard: an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 

By a Fkench Ladt. Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2s. cloth. 
Les Jennes Nanateurs, ou Pbtits Gontes Morauz. With a Key 

to the difficult Words and Phrases. Third Edition. 18mo, 

2s. cloth. 
** Written in pure and easy French/' — Morning Pott. 
The Pictorial French Grammar. For the use of Children. With 

80 Illustrations. Royal 16mo, price Is. sewed; Is. 6d. cloth. 
Bowbotham^s New and Easy Method of Leaming the French 

Genders. New Edition. 6d, 
Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book ; containing a select 

Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price Is. 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN. 

Der Schwatzer, or Thb Prattler. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. cloth. 

A Short and Certain Bead to Beading. By George Darnell. 

Price 6cL cloth. 
The Modem British Plntazch, or LiyES of Men distinouibhed 

IN THE REGENT HiSTORT OF OUR GOUNTRT FOR THEIR TALENTS, 

Virtues, and Aohibvements. By W. 0. Taylor, LL.D. 12mo. 
Second Thousand. 4s. 6d, ; or 5s. gilt edges. 
Every-Day Things, or Useful Knowledge respecting the prin- 
cipal Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Substances in 
COMMON USE. Second Edition, reyised. ISmo, Is. Qd, cloth. 

" A little eneyelopflDdia of usefdl knowledge, deserving a place in erery 
juvenile library."— -JPtJon^c/icaZ Magazine. 

NEEDLEWORK, &o. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, as now required 
hy the School Board for London, with Hints for the Manage- 
ment of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous Teaching. By 
the Examiner of Needlework to the School BbARD for 
London. Fourth Edition, price 6rf. 

Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
Diagrams. By the author of *' Plain Needlework." Price 6rf. 

GEORGE DARNELL'S COPY BOOKS. 

These Copy Books are the production of an experienced Schoolmaster ; they in- 
sure the progress of the learner, and greatly hghten the labours of the teacher. 
The copies gradually advance from a simple stroke to a superior small-hand. 
Their great variety secures attention, and prevents the pupils ftom copying their 
own writing as in oooks with single head fines. 

Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, Bd. each. 

Fooliacap, Twenty-four Numbers, Bd. each. 

Univenal, Sixteen Numbers. 2d, each. 

"For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy 
Books. I have noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been 
used/'— iC0|)or^ of Mr. Mav« (National Societies Organiser of Schools) 
to the Worcester Diocesan Board of Education, 



